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INTRODUCTION. 

I BELIEVE  that  very  few  persons  can  be  found,  that  have  studied  the  subject 
of  Egyptian  writing  themselves,  or  that  place  a reasonable  degree  of  confidence 
in  those  who  have,  who  do  not  now  admit  that  the  Egyptians  of  all  ages,  from 
which  any  monuments  remain  to  us,  represented  their  ideas  to  the  eye  in  three 
ways  : — partly  by  characters,  which,  singly  or  in  combination,  immediately  repre- 
sented them  ; partly  by  characters  which  expressed  the  words  by  which  they 
were  represented  to  the  ear  ; and  partly  by  combinations  of  both  sorts  of  charac- 
ters. Thus,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  we  have  a collection  of  writing 
materials  (fig.  1),  expressing  the  word  ypap.p.aai,v  of  the  Greek  text  which 
corresponds  to  it,  and  which  would  probably  be  pronounced  Skhi ; we  have  a 
square  mat , a semicircle,  and  a twisted  rope  (fig.  2),  expressing  in  combination 
the  name  of  a god,  which,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  Greek  text,  is  written  Qda, 
and  in  a Sahidic  manuscript  rrr<L£„  i.  e.  Ptah  ; and  again,  we  have  a chair-back, 
a sort  of  flowering  water-plant,  and  a pair  of  leaves,  with  an  object  which 
Chaffipollion  supposed  to  be  a pen-knife  (fig.  3),  representing  the  same  word, 
Skhi,  as  fig.  1 does.  The  three  first  characters  represent  the  three  phonetic  ele- 
ments of  this  word;  and  the  fourth  indicates  that  it  expresses  some  idea  connected 
with  writing.  A character  like  the  last  was  called  by  Champollion  a Determina- 
tive Sign.  Chevalier  Bunsen  calls  it  a Deutbild.  We  may  give  to  these  cha- 
racters, and  also  to  those  which,  like  the  collection  of  writing  materials,  represent 
ideas  without  the  intervention  of  words,  the  common  name  of  Ideoglyphs ; the 
other  characters  in  these  figures  being  called  Phonoglyphs. 
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I have  said  that  these  three  modes  of  expressing  ideas  were  in  use  in  all  ages 
of  Egyptian  sculpture.  Thus,  on  the  front  of  a tomb  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  we  have  the  ideoglyphs 
a pyramid  (fig.  4),  representing  “ a pyramid  a sun's  disk  (fig.  5),  representing 
by  metonymy  “a day,”  and  also  representing  Ra,  or  “ the  sun,”  as  an  element  in  a 
royal  praenomen  ; and  a great  number  of  others.  The  name  Ptah  occurs  here 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  composed  entirely 
of  phonoglyphs.  And  among  many  words  containing  characters  of  both  sorts  is  a 
group  consisting  of  a waved  line,  a plan  of  a house,  a semicircle,  and  a sycamore 
tree  (fig.  6).  The  last  character  is  an  ideoglyph,  and  is  used  as  a determinative 
sign  after  all  names  of  trees,  as  well  as  after  this  ; the  first  two  express  the 
sounds  of  N and  H,  and  may  be  read  Nuhe,  Hcnr^e,  the  Sahidic  name  of  the 
sycamore  tree.  The  semicircle  is  sometimes,  and  is  probably  here , a sign  of  the 
feminine  gender ; but  it  also  denotes  the  letter  T,  which  was  a feminine  termi- 
nation, and  the  word  may,  perhaps,  have  been  sounded  Nuhet. 

In  the  first  work  of  Champollion,  his  essay  De  I'Ecriture  hieratique  des 
anciens  Egyptiens , published  in  1821,  he  recognized  the  existence  of  only  the 
first  of  these  three  ways  of  representing  words,  supposing  that  all  the  Egyptian 
characters  represented  ideas.  When  he  discovered  the  erroneousness  of  this 
opinion,  he  used  all  possible  efforts  to  suppress  the  work  in  which  he  had  stated 
it.  That  work,  however,  contained  a valuable  discovery.  In  it  he  announced 
the  great  principle  that  hieratic  characters,  as  they  have  been  called,  were  exact 
transcripts  of  hieroglyphics,  having  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  cursive 
characters  which  we  use  in  writing  on  paper  bear  to  the  capitals  of  our  lapidary 
inscriptions.  To  mark  out  this  correspondence  between  the  two  kinds  of  writing, 
it  may  be  well  to  substitute  the  name  Hierographic  for  Hieratic  ; and  we  may,  in 
like  manner,  give  the  names  of  Ideographs  and  Phonographs  to  the  two  classes  of 
the  written  characters.  By  the  discovery  of  this  principle,  the  way  was  opened 
for  using  the  papyri  which  contain  hierographic  texts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proper  hieroglyphics,  as  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  common  lan- 
guage and  manner  of  writing.  It  is  to  the  joint  study  of  hieroglyphic  and 
hierographic  texts  that  I owe  the  discoveries  which  I am  now  about  to  an- 
nounce. 

In  the  year  after  this  publication,  Champollion  published  his  Lettre  a M. 
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Dacier,  in  which  he  announced  the  phonetic  powers  of  certain  hieroglyphics,  and 
applied  them  to  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Roman  proper  names.  Had  he  been 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Young  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  discovery,  and  only  to  claim  the  merit  of  extending  and  improving 
the  alphabet,  he  would  probably  have  had  his  claims  to  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent discoveries,  which  were  certainly  his  own,  more  readily  admitted  by 
Englishmen  than  they  have  been.  In  1819  Dr.  Young  had  published  his 
article  “Egypt”  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  analysis  of  the  names  “ Ptolemaeus”  and  “ Berenice,” 
which  it  contained,  reached  Champollion  in  the  interval  between  his  publications 
in  1821  and  1822,  and  led  him  to  alter  his  views. 

In  the  Precis  du  Systeme  Hieroglyphique , of  which  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1824,  the  two  first  of  the  three  modes  of  writing  above  mentioned  are  recog- 
nized. Champollion  had  now  discovered  that  not  only  the  names  of  several  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  but  several  words  of  the  ancient  language,  were  expressed 
phonetically.  He  was  still,  however,  ignorant  of  the  third  mode,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all.  The  discovery  of  it,  including  the  theory  of  determinative 
signs,  was  made  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Precis  in  1828,  and  his  last  illness  in  1831, — probably  during  his  stay  in 
Egypt.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  cut  off  before  he  could  com- 
pletely develope  this  his  grand  discovery ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  also,  that  the 
ill-judging  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  should  have 
induced  them  to  publish  manuscripts  of  his,  written  previously  to  his  having 
made  it,  and  containing  statements  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  erroneous. 
The  “ Grammaire  Egyptienne ” ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  his 
sole  bequest  in  the  department  of  Egyptian  philology.  It  was  published  from  a 
manuscript  written  in  1831,  immediately  before  his  last  illness.  Shortly  before 
his  decease,  having  carefully  collected  the  sheets,  he  delivered  them  to  his  bro- 
ther, with  the  remark,  “Be  careful  of  this;  I trust  that  it  will  be  my  visiting 
card  to  posterity.” 

Even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Champollion  must  admit  that  he  left  his  system 
in  a very  imperfect  state.  Few,  probably,  will  deny  that  he  held  many  errors  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  both  in  what  respects  the  reading  of  the  characters,  and  in 
what  respects  the  interpretation  of  the  texts.  In  the  present  paper  I confine 
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myself  to  the  first  of  these;  stating,  however,  my  conviction  that  he  was  still 
more  astray  in  the  other  than  I shall  now  prove  him  to  have  been  in  this.  The 
Egyptian  phonoglyphs  are  susceptible  of  a double  classification,  in  respect  to 
their  nature,  and  in  respect  to  their  powers.  Of  the  first  classification  Champol- 
lion  seems  to  have  had  very  little  idea.  A few  of  the  characters  in  his  list  are, 
indeed,  marked  B.  E.,  indicating  that  they  were  only  used  in  the  times  of  the 
later  Ptolemies  and  of  the  Emperors ; or  E.  S.,  implying  that  they  only  occurred 
in  a sort  of  secret  writing,  used  in  certain  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  dynasty.  To  three  or  four  others  there  is  added  “ Init.,” 
apparently  as  an  after-thought,  for  it  is  not  explained  in  the  text  of  his  work  ; 
and  here  and  in  his  82nd  section,  “ on  abridged  phonetic  names,”  we  have  the 
germ  of  Dr.  Lepsius’  discovery  of  the  restricted  use  of  certain  phonoglyphs,  and 
of  their  complementary  letters.  As  to  the  second  classification,  according  to 
their  powers,  Champollion  arranged  his  phonetic  characters  in  sixteen  divisions, 
exclusive  of  one  which  contained  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  five 
Greek  letters,  A,  Z,  2Z,  <b,  and  'P,  which  had  no  single  Egyptian  characters 
properly  equivalent  to  them,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  expressed  either  by 
combinations  of  characters,  or  by  such  as  properly  expressed  approximate  sounds. 
The  sixteen  classes  are  vowels,  fourteen  consonants,  and  ligatures,  that  is,  double 
consonants.  The  number  of  characters  arranged  in  these  classes  is,  according  to 
Champollion’s  own  enumeration,  247  ; but  several  of  these  are  mere  variations  of 
other  characters  which  appear  in  the  lists;  about  ten  are  combinations  of  charac- 
ters which  appear  separately ; and  many  more  are  marked  E.  S.  or  B.  E.  The 
true  number  of  distinct  simple  phonoglyphs  in  general  use  before  the  low  epoch 
was,  according  to  Champollion’s  view  of  the  matter,  167  ; of  which  thirty-two 
were  vowels,  and  three  double  letters.  To  a few  of  these  more  than  one  power 
is  assigned,  but  this  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  work  than  as  intentional.  In  addition  to  the  defects  which  exist  in 
his  classifications,  Champollion  committed  many  errors  in  respect  to  particular 
characters : he  placed  some  in  wrong  classes  with  respect  to  their  powers ; he 
marked  some  that  were  in  use  in  early  times  as  not  being  so ; and  he  omitted 
marking  many  that  were  certainly  not  in  use  till  the  low  epoch,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  ever  in  use  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  he  omitted  many  characters  from 
his  list,  the  phonetic  powers  of  which  are  unquestionable.  His  alphabet  was  thus 
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in  every  point  of  view  defective  ; and,  though  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a first 
attempt,  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  present  state  of  hieroglyphical  knowledge, 
and  unfit  to  be  even  made  the  basis  of  a more  perfect  arrangement. 

Of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  complete  the  old  Egyptian 
alphabet,  left  by  Champollion  in  the  state  I have  mentioned,  I need  only  name 
Salvolini,  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  alphabets  which  have  been 
published  by  others  are  all,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  inferior  to  that  of  Champollion. 
To  Salvolini  must  be  assigned  the  merit  of  adding  some  characters  to  the  alpha- 
bet which  Champollion  had  omitted,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  find  places 
among  the  phonoglyphs.  He  added,  however,  many  others  improperly;  and  in 
respect  to  classification  he  must  be  considered  as  having  made  a retrograde  move- 
ment. His  absurd  notion  that  a phonoglyph  might  have  two  different  values, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  equally  proper,  has  been  made  a handle  of  by 
those  who  have  denied  the  truth  of  Champollion ’s  discoveries,  in  order  that  they 
might  turn  the  whole  system  into  ridicule.  If  it  were  well  founded,  as  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  justly  remarks,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  clear  and  certain  investi- 
gation in  this  department.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  a very  few  syllabic 
signs,  it  is  a groundless  fancy ; and  neither  Salvolini  nor  Dr.  Seyffarth,  who 
carried  it  to  a still  greater  extent,  have  been  able  to  procure  for  it  the  belief  of 
any  large  number  of  Egyptian  scholars. 

The  object  of  Champollion  and  Salvolini  appeared  to  be  to  extend  the  list  of 
phonoglyphs  as  much  as  they  could.  Dr.  Lepsius  was  more  anxious  to  classify 
those  which  had  been  already  discovered.  He  divided  them,  in  respect  to  their 
nature,  into  three  classes:  those  which  were  used  in  early  times  to  express  simple 
sounds,  without  reference  to  their  connexion ; those  which  were  only  used  to 
express  simple  sounds  in  particular  words  or  syllables;  and  those  which  were 
first  used  to  express  simple  sounds  in  the  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  period.  To  each 
of  the  peculiar  letters  of  the  second  class  there  belonged  one  or  more  complemen- 
tary letters,  which,  if  not  appearing  after  it,  were  to  be  supplied.  Thus,  the 
phonoglyph  representing  a battlemented  wall  (fig.  7),  expresses  the  sound  M, 
but  only  before  the  waved  line  N.  It  is  thus  virtually  equivalent  to  the  combi- 
nation MN  (fig.  8).  The  waved  line  is  the  complement  of  the  battlemented 
wall,  and  is  always  to  be  understood  after  it,  if  it  be  not  expressed.  In  like 
manner  the  crux  ansata  (fig.  9),  which  Dr.  Lepsius  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
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to  the  quail,  U,  when  followed,  as  in  fig.  10,  by  the  waved  line  and  the  sieve, 
has  these  two  letters  for  its  complement;  and  if  they  be  not  expressed  after  it, 
they  must  always  be  supplied.  The  word  is  Unkh , corresponding  to  the  Coptic 
oort^),  “life,”  or  “ to  live.”  With  respect  to  the  other  mode  of  classifying  the 
phonoglyphs,  according  to  their  powers,  1 will  only  observe  that  Dr.  Lepsius 
divided  the  vowels,  which  Champollion  had  thrown  into  one  class,  into  three 
classes,  having  the  powers  of  A,  I,  and  U,  while  he  reduced  the  number  of  classes 
of  consonants  from  fourteen  to  twelve.  The  class  of  ligatures  he  rejected  as  useless, 
the  characters  contained  in  it  being  arranged  in  the  division  of  peculiar  letters. 
In  these  fifteen  classes  Dr.  Lepsius  arranged  thirty-four  characters,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  ones  which  originally  expressed  simple  sounds,  irrespective 
of  their  connexion. 

During  the  last  year,  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  published  what  he  considers  to 
be  an  improvement  on  Dr.  Lepsius’  alphabet.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  should  be  so,  as  he  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Lepsius  himself  in  its  con- 
struction, as  well  as  of  Professor  Schwartze  and  Mr.  Birch.  I am,  nevertheless, 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  Dr  Lepsius’  original  alpha- 
bet ; the  amendments  made  in  some  matters  of  detail  being  counterbalanced  by 
deteriorations  in  others,  and  no  improvement  being  made  in  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based.  The  peculiar  letters  are  divided  by  Chevalier  Bunsen 
into  two  classes,  which  he  calls  Syllabic  Signs  and  Mischbilds,  or,  as  we  may  call 
them,  Ideo-phonoglyphs ; but  the  distinction,  at  least  as  he  makes  it,  can  scarcely 
be  maintained.  The  battlemented  wall  (fig.  7)  is,  according  to  him,  a syllabic 
sign,  because  it  represents  the  syllable  MeN  in  any  word  in  which  it  occurs ; 
whereas  the  crux  ansata  (fig.  9)  is  a mischbild,  as  it  is  only  used  in  the  one 
word  and  its  derivatives,  with  which  it  is  presumed  that  it  has  an  ideographic 
relation.  It  is,  however,  quite  uncertain  what  connexion  existed  between  the 
crux  ansata  and  life ; and  the  most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  that  the  Egyptian  words  representing  this  object  and  the  idea 
of  “ life”  were  accidentally  sounded  alike.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case  with 
other  characters  that  appear  in  the  Chevalier’s  list  of  mischbilds.  The  spindle 
with  thread  (No.  46)  is  given  by  him  as  the  mischbild  for  Has,  “to  sing.” 
What  possible  connexion  could  there  be  between  a spindle  and  singing,  if  we 
looked  to  the  ideas  alone  ? On  looking  into  a Coptic  dictionary,  however,  we 
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find  that  the  one  word  (£/«c)  represented  both  ideas.  Hence,  the  character,  which 
ideographically  represented  the  word  in  one  sense,  was  used  to  represent  it  also 
in  the  other.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  lute  (No.  32),  which  represents 
the  word  never , “ <rood,”  because  the  name  of  this  musical  instrument  was,  in 
the  old  Egyptian  language,  nevel,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  va(3\a,  the  letters  L and  R being  confounded.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  mischbilds  and  the  syllabic  signs  is  a very  uncer- 
tain one.  To  draw  a correct  line  between  the  two  would  require  a more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  language  than  we  now  possess,  or,  indeed,  I may  say, 
than  we  are  likely  to  possess ; and  if  it  could  be  drawn,  it  would  be  of  little  or 
no  practical  benefit.  I will,  accordingly,  make  no  attempt  to  draw  it,  but  will 
revert  to  the  original  arrangement  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  classing  the  phonoglyphs 
which  are  not  used  as  letters  under  the  letters  which  are  first  sounded  in  the 
words  or  syllables  that  they  represent,  and  making  no  other  distinction  between 
them  than  what  depends  on  the  various  manners  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  letters  that  sometimes  accompany  them. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  has  also  made  a distinction  between  the  alphabetic  characters 
which  were  used  in  his  so-called  old  kingdom,  and  those  which  were  introduced 
subsequently.  He  supposes  the  former  to  have  been  in  number  twenty-five,  which 
is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  the  number  of  letters  in  the  old  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet ; and  he  says  that  seven  were  added  in  the  new  kingdom.  Thus  he  makes 
the  total  number  of  purely  alphabetical  characters  less  by  two  than  Dr.  Lepsius 
had  made  it,  who,  as  I shall  shew  in  this  paper,  reduced  it  considerably  below  the 
truth.  The  distinction  here  made  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  foregoing 
one.  Of  the  seven  characters  which  he  rejects  from  the  alphabet  of  the  old 
kingdom,  four  at  least  will  be  shewn,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  to  have  been  in 
use  as  letters  under  the  twelfth  dynasty ; while  one  is  admitted  by  himself  to 
have  been  never  used  as  a letter  till  the  Ptolemaic  period.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  when  each  character  was  first  used;  and  this  I will 
endeavour  to  do,  subject,  of  course,  to  correction  from  future  observations ; but 
I consider  the  notion  that  the  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  exhibit  an 
alphabet  materially  different  from  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  to  be 
unfounded  in  fact. 

The  causes  of  the  want  of  success,  which  I attribute  to  Dr.  Lepsius  and  his 
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followers,  in  applying  the  principle  of  the  peculiar  letters  with  their  comple- 
ments to  the  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  phonoglyphs,  I believe  to  be  two. 
They  were  ignorant  of  another  principle,  in  some  measure  antagonistic  to  this, 
which  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover ; and  they  adopted  an  unsound 
method  of  investigating  the  powers  of  the  characters.  The  course  which  I mean 
to  adopt  in  this  essay  is,  in  the  first,  place,  to  establish  the  new  principle  to  which 
I allude.  I will  then  consider  the  various  modes  of  investigating  the  powers  of 
the  characters  which  have  been  practised  or  suggested,  with  the  objections  which 
may  appear  to  lie  against  any  of  them,  and  I will  point  out  the  course  which 
appears  to  me  most  likely  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Lastly,  I will  apply  the 
principle  that  I have  discovered,  by  the  method  that  appears  to  me  the  true  one, 
to  the  practical  ascertaining  of  the  powers  of  the  phonoglyphs.  In  doing  this,  I 
may  err  as  to  some  matters  of  detail,  and  I candidly  acknowledge  that  there  are 
some  of  the  characters  of  which  I have  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained  the 
powers ; but  if  the  principle  that  I announce  be  established — if  the  method  of 
investigation  which  I pursue  myself,  and  recommend  to  others,  be  a sound  one — 
and  if  the  powers  of  a large  number  of  the  phonoglyphs  be  completely  ascertained, 
I trust  that  I shall  not  be  considered  to  have  laboured  in  vain. 

PART  I. NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  READING  PHONOGLYPHS. 

The  principle  which  I wish  to  establish  is  this.  “ The  phonoglyphs  which 
compose  the  proper  Egyptian  alphabet  had  names , which  consisted  of  themselves 
with  the  addition  of  certain  expletive  characters  ; and  these  names  might  be, 
and  often  were,  used  in  place  of  the  simple  phonoglyphs.  If  then,  a phono- 
glyph  belonging  to  the  alphabet  be  followed  by  the  expletive  character  which 
appertains  to  it,  that  expletive  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  should  be,  altogether 
neglected .”  This  principle  is,  as  I have  already  observed,  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  His  complemental  characters,  though  omitted,  must 
be  sounded ; my  expletive  characters,  though  expressed,  are  in  general  not  to  be 
sounded. 

I propose  to  establish  this  principle  in  the  following  manner.  I will  first 
shew  that  it  prevailed  in  respect  to  foreign  words,  when  expressed  in  Egyptian 
characters,  during  a particular  period,  which  I will  call  “ the  age  of  the  papyri.” 
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I consider  this  period  to  include  the  reign  of  Seti  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Meneph- 
thah)  the  First;  that  of  Rameses  the  Third  (or,  as  some  call  him,  the  Fourth), 
the  hero  of  Medinet  Habu  ; and  those  which  intervened  between  these  two. 
This  period  is  peculiarly  proper  to  be  chosen  as  that  of  which  the  records  should 
be  made  the  groundwork  of  our  inquiries,  as  it  comprehends  the  principal  sculp- 
tures at  Thebes,  and  also  the  Anastasi  and  Sallier  papyri,  of  which  fac  similes 
have  been  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  have  thus  ren- 
dered the  most  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Egyptian  philology.  I will, 
in  the  second  place,  shew  that  the  substitution  of  the  names  of  letters  for  the 
letters  themselves  was  not  confined  to  foreign  words,  but  that  the  monuments 
and  papyri  of  this  age  contain  numerous  instances  of  the  applications  of  this  prac- 
tice to  purely  Egyptian  words.  And,  lastly,  I will  shew  that  the  practice  did 
not  originate  in  this  period,  but  that  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  on  monu- 
ments of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  anterior  to  it. 

The  first  place  where  I observed  the  expletive  characters  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  letters,  so  distinctly  expressed  as  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  their  nature, 
was  in  some  foreign  words,  occurring  in  the  papyri  just  mentioned,  of  which 
transcriptions  in  Hebrew  characters  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  two 
first  instances  which  I am  going  to  mention,  the  writers  of  the  papyri  introduced 
Hebrew,  or  at  least  Semitic,  words  ; in  the  others,  they  gave  the  names  of  places 
in  Asia  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  I will  give  the  first  of 
these  words,  by  way  of  specimen,  in  both  the  hierographic  characters  used  in  the 
papyrus  and  the  corresponding  hieroglyphic  ones.  The  others  I will  give  in  the 
last  only.  In  every  case  I will  refer  to  the  plate  and  line,  in  the  fac  simile  edi- 
tion of  the  papyri,  where  the  word  occurs ; and  I will  give  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing it  according  to  the  alphabet  and  system  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  together 
with  the  Hebrew  transcription.  I will,  of  course,  select  words  in  which  all  the 
letters  have  had  their  true  powers,  or  nearly  so,  assigned  them  by  the  Chevalier; 
but  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I am  now  merely  establishing  the 
principle  of  expletive  characters ; and  that,  in  adopting  the  received  values  of 
the  letters  in  this  place,  I do  not  bind  myself  to  do  the  same  when  I come  to 
investigate  the  true  power  of  each  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper. 

The  first  word  (figs.  11, 12)  occurs  PI.  97,  h 7 ; and  in  PI.  60,  1.  5 it  occurs 
again,  with  this  difference  : in  place  of  the  last  two  characters,  the  branch  of  a 
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tree  with  three  small  bars  under  it,  we  have  the  semicircle  with  the  branch  of  a 
tree  under  it  (fig.  13) ; while  the  feminine  possessive  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  singular  masculine  is  prefixed.  The  branch  of  a tree  is  a generic  deter- 
minative sign,  used  after  the  names  of  objects  that  were  usually  made  of  wood. 
The  semicircle  is  a determinative  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  the  three  small 
, bars  are  of  the  plural  number.  The  word,  as  it  appears  in  PI.  97,  means 
“chariots,”  but  as  it  appears  in  PI.  60,  “thy(m)  chariot.”  It  is  important  to 
attend  to  this,  because  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  U preceding  the  T is  not,  as  I 
at  first  took  it  to  be,  the  representative  of  the  1 in  the  feminine  plural.  It  occurs 
equally  in  the  feminine  singular,  where  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  any  other 
Semitic  language  introduces  a *].  The  Hebrew  transcription  is  rDTHE,  pro- 
nounced, according  to  the  Masorites,  in  the  singular,  Mirkeveth , and  in  the 
plural,  Markauvotli ; the  hieroglyphics,  according  to  the  received  mode  of  read- 
ing, are  in  both  numbers  Ma-ru-ka-bu-ta , in  five  syllables.  Whether  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation  gives  the  correct  pronunciation  or  no,  we  may  be  very  sure, 
from  all  that  we  know  of  the  Semitic  languages,  that  if  all  the  letters  in  the 
Egyptian  transcript  be  sounded  as  above,  they  cannot  give  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  word. 

The  next  word  (fig.  14)  occurs  PI.  55,  1.  1 ; its  determinative  signs  imply 
that  it  signifies  a collection  of  water.  With  all  the  letters  sounded  it  would  be 
I-u-ma,  in  three  syllables.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  Yam,  has 
but  one ; and  the  Coptic  iojul,  Yom,  has  no  more.  They  both  signify  “ sea,” 
as  the  Egyptian  word  certainly  does ; — “a  city  in  the  sea  ; Ta-ru  (Tyre)  of  the 
island  is  its  name.” 

The  next  word  (fig.  15)  which  occurs,  PI.  75,  1.  7,  with  the  same  determi- 
natives as  the  last,  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  river  which  the  Greeks  called 
’EvcfrpaTT]?,  and  the  Hebrews  n*l2-  According  to  the  received  mode  of  reading 
the  Egyptian  characters,  it  would  be  Pu-ha-ru-ta,  in  four  syllables,  instead  of 
Phrat  in  one.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  Egyptians 
pronounced  it  ? 

The  next  word  (fig.  16)  occurs  PI.  27,  1-  6.  It  has  the  determinative  signs 
which  denote  a foreign  country,  and  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  people  who  joined 
the  Khuta  (supposed  by  Champollion  to  be  the  Scythians)  in  their  expedition 
against  Egypt.  It  is  obviously  the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew  pointed 
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so  as  to  be  sounded  Kark’mish.  The  Egyptian  transcript,  according  to  the 
received  mode  of  reading,  is  Ka-ru-ka-ma-sha . 

The  next  word  (fig.  17),  occurring  PI.  96,  1.  3,  is  the  name  of  a country, 
which  is  not  itself  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  called  'HCN,  Emori';  which  would  give  for  the  name  of  the  country  'iqn, 
Emor,  after  the  analogy  of  Edomi',  Edom.  The  vocalization  is,  however,  uncertain. 
The  versions  make  the  first  letter  A ; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
was  Amor  or  Amur.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  had  only  two 
syllables  ; but  if  the  vowels  in  the  Egyptian  transcript  should  be  all  sounded,  it 
would  have  four,  A-ma-u-ru. 

The  second  character  in  this  word  is  not  a phonoglyph ; it  is  the  determina- 
tive sign  which  usually  follows  words  connected  with  speech  or  with  the  mouth. 
When  joined  to  the  leaf  as  it  is  here,  it  marks  it  to  be  the  interjection  used  in 
addressing  a person.  According  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  the  name  of  the  leaf 
considered  as  a letter,  was  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  this  interjection. 
1 may  make  a similar  remark  on  the  name  of  the  last  letter  in  this  word,  which 
occurs  so  often.  The  small  bar  under  the  mouth  indicates  that  it  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  according  to  its  value  as  a phonoglyph,  but  as  an  ideoglyph ; not  as 
R,  but  as  the  Egyptian  name  of  “a  mouth.”  If  it  had  been  of  the  feminine 
gender,  a semicircle  should  have  accompanied  the  small  bar , as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye  (fig.  18),  where  it  signifies  “ an  eye,”  which  was,  in  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, Iri,  of  the  feminine  gender.  Ro,  as  Champollion  read  it,  or  Ru,  as 
Chevalier  Bunsen  reads  it,  was  the  old  word  signifying  “ a mouth,”  and  was  of 
the  masculine  gender.  Whatever  be  its  true  pronunciation,  the  name  of  the 
letter  was  the  same. 

According  to  the  principle  above  announced,  the  words  that  have  been  cited 
should  be  read  with  the  omission  of  the  expletive  vowels.  Even  those  which 
appear  necessary  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  are  not  to  be  retained  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I prefer  inserting  the  short  natural  vowel,  which  I will  express 
by  e,  to  be  sounded  as  in  other,  when  we  have  no  authority  from  transcriptions 
to  insert  some  other  in  preference  to  it ; and,  in  the  cases  before  us,  I cannot 
consider  that  there  is  adequate  authority  for  this  except  in  the  word  Phrat.  I 
write,  then,  the  five  wrords  as  follows,  distinguishing  the  letters  which  I consider 
to  be  alone  expressed  by  the  hieroglyphics  by  capitals.  MeRKeBeT,  IeM, 
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PHRaT,  KeRKeMeSH,  and  AMUR.  I think  no  person  will  question  that, 
by  this  rejection  of  expletives,  the  words  are  made  to  conform  with  their  Hebrew 
representatives,  which  before  they  certainly  did  not  do. 

The  use  of  the  two  letters,  both  expressed  by  their  names,  Pu-ha,  to  repre- 
sent the  single  letter  or  F,  may  appear  strange.  I will  only  observe  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  this  combination  of  these  letters  or  their  equivalents ; 
the  Egyptians  having  no  class  of  letters  which  were  sounded  at  Thebes  as  our  F. 
I do  not  wish  to  lay  any  stress  on  inscriptions  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  age  ; but, 
by  way  of  an  illustration,  and  to  shew  that  the  use  of  expletive  letters  was  not 
obsolete  at  the  time  of  the  Grecian  conquest,  I cannot  refrain  from  copying  the 
name  of  King  Philip  (fig.  20),  as  it  occurs  at  Eshmunin,  or  Hermopolis  Magna. 
It  is  represented  by  ten  characters,  the  two  first  of  which  represent  the  initial 
<b,  and  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  which  are  expletives.  Writing  the  last  in 
small  letters,  and  the  rest  in  capitals,  it  is  PHIuLIuPUS. 

I will  now  give  some  instances  in  which  the  same  foreign  name  is  written 
hieroglyphically  in  different  manners,  which,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
reading,  should  be  pronounced  very  differently  ; but  which,  according  to  my 
mode,  are  reduced  to  the  very  same  elements.  I begin  with  the  name  of  a 
country  (fig.  19),  which  occurs,  PI.  27,  1.  6,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  Ker- 
kemesh  (fig.  16),  among  the  allies  of  the  Khuta.  I agree  with  Mr.  Birch  in 
identifying  this  people  with  the  Chalybes ; and  I suppose  that  their  chief  city 
was  the  XaAu/3eoi'  of  the  Greeks,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  supplying  wine  to  the 
table  of  the  King  of  Persia ; which  is  called  by  Ezekiel  that  is,  Masoreti- 

cally,  Khelvo'n.  The  termination  may,  however,  have  been  a euphonic  addition, 
as  in  Ba/3uAo)^,  from  Babel.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  names  of  the  town  are 
simply  Khalab.  According  to  the  received  mode  of  reading  the  Egyptian  cha- 
racters, they  would  compose  the  word  Khi-lu-bu,  giving  the  mouth , in  this 
instance,  the  power  of  L,  which  it  had  in  common  with  that  of  R. 

In  PI.  97,  I-  1,  there  is  another  name  of  a country  (fig.  21),  from  which  wine 
is  said  to  be  imported  to  Egypt.  It  occurs  elsewhere  very  frequently,  but,  so 
far  as  I have  observed,  never  in  the  same  manuscript  or  inscription  with  fig.  19. 
I consider  the  two  names  to  be  equivalent.  Mr.  Birch,  following  Champollion, 
read  the  latter  Sharu , and  has  latterly  read  it  Kharu.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
“ Syria”  generally.  Rossellini  read  it  Slio-moui,  on  the  ground  that  the  lion 
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having  a small  bar  under  it,  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  the  old  Egyptian  name 
of  “ a lion,”  which  he  supposed  was  Moui , as  in  Coptic.  The  true  name  of  this 
animal  was,  however,  Labu  (fig.  22),  according  to  the  received  reading,  or  rather 
Lav.  The  Coptic  derivative  is  <A_<Lik)j,  Lavoi ; the  Hebrew,  n'O'?,  Lavi ; 
the  old  Greek  AeF cov ; the  German,  Lowe  ; the  Bohemian  Lew.  All  are  to  be 
referred  to  one  root,  L . .V,  or  L . . W,  meaning  probably  “ to  seize.”*  The  hiero- 
glyphic word  which  Champollion  and  Rossellini  identified  with  the  Coptic  JUicnri, 
does  not  signify,  in  the  old  language,  “ a lion”  specifically,  but  “ a beast  of  prey” 
generally,  including  many  other  animals  as  well  as  the  lion.f  In  this  particular 
word,  I suppose  that  the  name  of  the  lion  was  fully  pronounced ; the  quail , in 
fig.  22,  I believe  to  be  expletive,  so  that  the  name  in  fig.  21  would  be,  according 
to  my  principle,  KHeLAB,  while  that  in  fig.  19  would  be  KHeLeB.  The 
consonants  are  the  same  in  both ; the  khi  of  fig.  19>  and  the  kha  of  fig.  21,  being 
alike  equivalent  to  the  simple  kh  ; while  the  mouth  and  the  leg , with  their 
respective  expletives,  are  equivalent  to  the  lion  ; though  I grant  that  the  latter 
might  have  signified  no  more  than  L or  R.  The  use  of  expletives  certainly 
causes  some  ambiguity,  though  not  much  more  so  than  the  absence  of  vowels. 
It  is  an  inconvenient  fact,  the  existence  of  which  we  may  regret ; but  our  regrets 
must  not  lead  us  to  deny  what  is  so  fully  established  by  evidence. 

In  figs.  24  and  25  are  two  different  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  a goddess, 
whom  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  as  the  Astart  of  the  Phoenicians ; the  rnnu/y 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Masorites  have  sometimes  pointed  as  ’Ashto- 
reth,  and  sometimes  as  ’Ashtauroth.  The  first  form  occurs  PI.  87,  1.  4 ; the 
latter  is  given  by  Champollion  (Gram.  p.  122),  who  found  it  expressed  hiero- 
glyphically,  he  does  not  say  where.  The  three  determinative  signs  at  the  end  of 
the  name  denote  that  it  belonged  to  a goddess.  The  semicircle  was  attached  to 
all  feminine  nouns,  the  egg  to  names  of  females,  while  the  basilisk  was  pecu- 
liar to  female  deities.  The  last  name  is,  according  to  the  received  reading, 
Astart , without  expletives  ; in  the  former  the  names  of  the  last  two  letters  are 
substituted  for  them ; and,  if  this  were  not  corrected,  the  reading  would  be 

* See  Donaldson’s  New  Cratylus,  p.  550. 

f This  is  evident  from  PI.  144,  1.9.  “On  this  day  do  not  hunt  any  beasts  fit  for  food, 
( unkhu ) any  wild  beasts,  {mail)  nor  any  birds.”  The  two  words  here  used  are  evidently  generic, 
including  all  the  kinds  of  beasts  that  were  hunted. 
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Astaruta.  According  to  my  principle  it  is  AST  ART  as  before.  The  name, 
as  given  by  Greek  authors,  is  with  the  termination  ’A o-Taprrj,  and  in  composi- 
tion aarapr. 

In  figs.  23,  26,  and  27,  we  have  three  different  ways  of  expressing  the  name 
of  the  country  south  of  Egypt,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  , Kush.  The 
first  occurs  PI.  97,  1.  5,  and  has  no  expletives.  In  the  other  forms,  which,  as 
well  as  this,  are  given  by  Champollion,  and  which  are  all  used  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, either  the  first  or  the  second  letter  is  attended  by  its  expletive.  The  read- 
ing of  the  three  forms  would  be,  according  to  the  received  system,  KeSH, 
KASII,  and  KeSHI ; according  to  mine,  the  two  last  are  equivalent  to  the 
first ; and,  supplying  the  vowel  from  the  Hebrew,  I would  represent  them  all 
alike  by  KuSH. 

I will  give  one  more  instance  of  a foreign  word,  which  evidently  contains 
expletive  characters.  It  is  the  name  of  a Syrian  district,  a town  and  its  sur- 
rounding lands,  for  the  determinative  sign  by  no  means  implies  an  extensive 
country  (fig.  28).  It  occurs  PI.  56,  1.  4;  and,  according  to  the  received  mode 
of  reading,  it  would  be  Ka-ru-ta-an-bu.  This  is  as  unlike  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive to  a Syrian  name  ; but  if  we  only  drop  the  expletives,  we  at  once  get 
2DSTmp>  Kereth-  enev,  “the  city  of  grapes,”  according  to  the  Masoretic  point- 
ing. The  first  element  of  the  name  occurs  in  Carthago,  Cirta,  and  many  other 
words,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  trace  of  a long  O or  U between  the  R and 
the  T or  TH.  We  may,  then,  be  quite  satisfied  that  Karuta  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  represent  its  pronunciation. 

I have  now  produced  a few  instances  of  the  use  of  expletives  in  foreign 
words,  principally  proper  names,  out  of  a great  number  which  I have  collected. 
In  the  third  part  of  this  paper  I will  cite  others,  with  a view  to  determine  the 
proper  expletives  and  powers  of  the  several  characters  which  compose  the  alpha- 
bet. My  present  object  has  been  simply  to  establish  the  general  principle.  With 
this  view  I have  selected  examples  calculated  to  shew ; — 

First,  that  if  all  the  letters  in  certain  words,  as  they  are  found  in  the  papyri, 
and  in  some  of  the  historical  sculptures,  were  sounded,  they  would  be  irrecon- 
cileable  with  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  them  that  we  possess,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  ancient  Greek  ones.  See  figs.  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  26,  27. 

Secondly,  that,  on  the  same  supposition,  they  would  be  irreconcileable  with 
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the  known  characteristics  of  both  the  Indo- Germanic  and  the  Semitic  languages, 
the  only  ones  which  we  can  suppose  to  have  prevailed  in  the  countries  to  which 
the  names  belonged.  See  figs.  15,  16,  28. 

Thirdly,  that  certain  foreign  names  are  at  times  found  written  in  a manner 
exactly  conformable  to  their  Hebrew  transcriptions,  and  with  the  genius  of  the 
language  to  which  they  belong ; and,  at  other  times,  with  superfluous  letters, 
which  render  them  irreconcileable  to  it.  Cf.  fig.  24  with  25  ; figs.  26  and  27 
with  23. 

Fourthly,  that  if  a consonant,  in  a foreign  word,  be  substituted  for  one  of 
like  power,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  following  vowel  is  changed  into  one 
of  a different  powei  ; which  would  alter  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  unless 
the  vowels  were  merely  expletive.  Cf.  figs.  19,  21. 

Fifthly,  that  the  apparently  superfluous  letters  in  words  are  not  inserted 
arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a fixed  law,  each  character  having  one  expletive, 
which,  and  no  other,  is  found  attached  to  it.  Thus,  the  basin,  Iv,  the  garden, 
SH,  and  the  flowering  water-plant , KH,  always  take  the  eagle  for  an  expletive  ; 
the  leg,  B,  the  square  mat,  P,  and  the  pair  of  leaves,  I,  always  take  the  quail  or 
lituus  ; the  quail  or  lituus,  U,  the  sieve,  KH,  and  the  reservoir  of  water,  SH, 
always  take  the  two  small  lines  ; the  owl,  M,  takes  the  arm  ; the  purse,  T,  takes 
the  leaf,  and  so  in  other  instances.  If  a character  which  is  sometimes  expletive 
were  to  follow  a letter  of  which  it  is  not  the  proper  expletive,  as  the  leaf,  in 
fig.  25,  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  reject  it.  It  is  on  the  fact  that,  when 
expletives  are  used,  the  same  expletive  is  always  attached  to  each  letter,  that 
the  proof  of  this  new  law  mainly  rests.  The  examples  already  given  shew  the 
regularity  with  which  some  expletives  follow  some  letters.  The  mouth,  with 
its  small  bar,  occurs  in  seven  words ; the  purse,  with  its  leaf,  and  the  owl,  with 
its  arm,  each  in  four ; and  the  leg,  with  its  quail,  in  three.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  principle,  that  each  letter  has  one,  and  but  one,  expletive,  attached 
to  it,  are  these  two. 

1.  The  quail  and  the  lituus  (fig.  29)  were,  in  the  age  of  the  papyri,  used 
indiscriminately  as  forms  of  the  same  character,  the  same  hierographic  sign  (a) 
being  used  for  both  of  them.  If,  therefore,  any  letter,  as  the  leg,  took  the  one 
of  these  for  its  expletive,  it  might  take  the  other  also. 

2.  Some  letters  have  for  their  expletives  ideographic  signs  which  imply  letters  ; 
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in  place  of  these  they  sometimes  take  the  letters  implied.  Thus,  the  waved  line, 
N,  has  for  its  expletive  three  small  bars,  the  usual  sign  of  the  plural  number. 
This  implies  that  the  waved  line  should  be  read  three  times,  by  which  the  hiero- 
glyphic sign  of  water , as  in  fig.  14,  is  formed.  The  name  of  this  latter  is,  then, 
the  name  of  “ water.”  But  instead  of  expressing  the  name  in  this  circuitous 
manner,  the  eagle  is  sometimes  added  to  the  waved  line  as  its  expletive,  thus  con- 
stituting the  word  Na,  which  was  the  old  Egyptian  name  of  “water.”  Thus, 
the  waved  line  is  used  with  two  expletives — the  eagle,  which  expresses  the  vowel 
A,  and  the  three  small  bars,  which  imply  the  same  vowel.  With  these  two 
exceptions,  which  are  rather  apparent  than  real  ones,  the  uniformity  of  the  exple- 
tive letters  is  an  essential  part  of  the  principle  which  I seek  to  establish. 

It  will,  I should  hope,  be  now  admitted,  that,  in  writing  foreign  words,  the 
Egyptians  of  the  age  of  the  papyri  often  spelled  them,  as  we  may  express  it. 
Instead  of  writing  the  letters  which  composed  them,  they  wrote  the  names  of 
those  letters,  just  as  if,  in  place  of  writing  the  name  Rome,  w7e  were  to  write 
Ar-o-em-e.  I come  now  to  shew  that,  in  writing  words  of  their  own  language,  they 
occasionally  adopted  the  same  expedient,  whatever  its  object  may  have  been. 

It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  simplest  mode  of  proving  this  would 
he  to  bring  forward  a number  of  instances  in  which  the  same  word  was  written 
with  and  without  expletive  vowels  ; but  a little  consideration  will  shew  that  for 
our  present  purpose  this  will  not  be  enough.  It  is  the  course  which  I mean  to 
take,  when,  having  proved  that  expletive  letters  were  inserted  in  words  during 
the  age  of  the  papyri,  I proceed  to  shew  that  the  same  practice  prevailed  under 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  previous  thereto.  If,  however,  I were  to  rest  my  case 
on  this  simple  fact,  in  the  present  instance,  I should  be  met  with  the  reply,  that 
these  vowels  were  the  proper  vowels  of  the  words ; and  that,  in  place  of  regard- 
ing them  as  expletive  when  used,  we  should  supply  them  when  not  used.  If  I 
should  object  to  this  reply,  that  there  were  vowels  at  the  end  of  words  which,  if 
we  may  at  all  depend  on  their  Coptic  representatives,  must  have  terminated  with 
consonants,  it  would  be  rejoined,  that  these  vowels,  though  written  at  the  end 
of  words,  should  be  read  in  the  middle  of  them,  or  even  at  the  beginning,  accord- 
ing to  a supposed  law  of  “transposition  of  vowels, ” of  which  Champollion  gave 
two  instances,  and  which  his  followers  have  since  applied  to  many  other  words. 
In  order  to  meet  objections  of  this  sort,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  forward 
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instances  in  wh1  the  expletive  character  is  not  a vowel,  or  in  which  different 
vowels  are  attached  as  expletives  to  the  same  word,  written  with  different,  but 
homophonous  letters  ; or  in  which  the  expletive  vowel  cannot  be  regarded  as 
forming  a part  of  the  word,  consistently  with  its  known  pronunciation.  I will 
select  a few  instances  of  each  of  these  three  classes. 

And,  first,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  leaf,  which,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived alphabet,  is  an  A,  has  for  its  expletive  an  ideographic  character.  This  is 
frequently  found  to  follow  it  in  purely  Egyptian  words.  I will  only  mention 
one  (fig.  30),  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  papyri;  among  other  places,  PI.  94, 
1.  4.  This  word  means  “stalls,”  such  as  cattle  were  placed  in;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a pure  Egyptian  word.  It  has  for  its  Coptic  representa- 
tive 0£,i,  Olii,  caula , and  as  a verb,  stare.  The  corresponding  verb,  with  which 
it  is  connected  as  the  Latin  stabulum,  is  found  in  the  old  language.  On  the 
sarcophagus  of  Nectanebes  (miscalled  Amyrtaeus),  in  the  British  Museum, 
(Sharpe,  E.  I.  29),  it  is  written  as  in  fig.  31,  both  the  sitting  figure  and  the 
eagle  being  omitted.  The  latter  is  the  known  expletive  of  the  plan  of  a house, 
as  in  fig.  15.  In  this  instance,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the  character 
following  the  leaf  was  intended  to  give  it  the  power  of  O.  Champollion  attri- 
buted this  use  to  it  in  foreign  proper  names ; but  when  I come  to  consider  the 
value  of  this  character  in  the  third  part  of  the  paper,  I will  shew  that  he  was 
completely  mistaken  on  that  point ; indeed  it  is  evident  that  in  the  name  already 
cited  (fig.  17),  the  leaf  with  the  sitting  figure  represents  A or  E,  and  not  O. 
To  remove  this  objection,  however,  I will  give  another  instance,  in  which 
nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  pretended,  inasmuch  as  the  expletive  character  is  a 
consonant.  The  chair-back,  or  whatever  it  is  which  represents  S,  has  for  its 
expletive  the  semicircle,  its  name  as  a letter  being  Set.  Now,  this  combination 
is  repeatedly  used  for  the  simple  letter  S,  in  purely  Egyptian  words.  By  itself 
it  is  used  as  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  feminine;  which  was  pro- 
perly S alone,  as  on  the  tomb  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the 
great  Karnac  obelisk  of  the  eighteenth,  and  in  innumerable  other  instances.  I 
will,  however,  shew  that  there  are  instances,  too  numerous  to  be  attributable  to 
mistake,  of  the  expletive  semicircle  being  added  to  this  pronoun.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension,  I first  observe  that  I am  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
which  Champollion  mentions,  that  Set  is  used,  both  with  and  without  the  three 
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small  bars,  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  feminine  plural ; but  I will  give 
undoubted  instances  of  its  being  referred  to  a singular  antecedent.  In  FI.  108, 
in  the  first  three  lines,  it  is  so  used  repeatedly  in  PI.  159?  1-  10,  it  is  used  with 
reference  to  Neith  ; and  in  PL  146,  1.  6,  in  reference  to  another  goddess. 
Again,  in  PI.  79,  1.  7,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  a noun,  which  is  preceded  by 
the  feminine  article  singular,  and  has  no  mark  of  plurality.  The  semicircle  is 
also  added  to  the  chair-back,  when  it  forms  a part  of  words.  I will  give  but  one 
instance,  though  I have  noticed  many.  In  PI.  82,  1.  4,  the  name  of  a plant  or 
fruit  is  written  as  in  fig.  32,  which,  according  to  the  received  mode  of  reading, 
would  be  Aasti ; elsewhere  the  semicircle  is  omitted.  This  is,  probably,  “the 
tamarisk,”  of  which  the  Coptic  name  is  oci,  osi. 

Of  the  second  class  of  examples  which  I proposed  to  adduce,  the  following 
may  suffice.  The  participle  passive  of  the  verb  Meli,  “to  fill,”  is  written  in  PI. 
57,  1.  3,  as  in  fig.  33  ; and  in  PI.  58,  1.  2,  as  in  fig.  34 ; two  equivalent  forms  of 
the  letter  T being  used,  and  to  each  is  attached  its  proper  expletive ; the  semi- 
circle has  the  lituus,  which  is  U,  and  the  purse  has  the  leaf,  which  is  A.  Are 
we  to  read  this  word  Meh-tu  or  Meh-ta  ? Or  shall  we  affirm  that  the  Egyptians 
used  these  two  terminations  indifferently  ? According  to  the  principle  for  which 
I am  contending,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Neither  of  the  vowels  is  to  be  sounded. 
The  word  is  MeHuT  ; the  vowel  being  supplied  in  the  last  syllable  from  the 
form  UT  (fig.  35),  which  is  used  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  Coptic  ott. 

I will  give  two  more  examples,  in  which,  though  the  expletives  are  vowels,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  any  one  can  contend  for  their  being  properly  parts 
of  the  two  words.  The  word  for  “evening”  occurs,  PI.  44,  1.  4,  written  with 
four  letters,  RULIA  (fig.  36),  and  determinative  signs.  The  corresponding 
Coptic  word  is  pOY£,s,  Ruhi.  The  first  vowel  in  this  word  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  expletive,  for  the  lituus  is  not  the  proper  attendant  on  the  mouth  ; the  second 
I affirm  to  be  expletive,  partly  because  the  final  vowel  is  not  A in  Coptic,  and 
partly  because  the  word  is  sometimes  written  with  only  three  letters,  as  in  fig.  37, 
taken  from  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Queen  of  Amasis  (Sharpe,  118,  5).  If  the 
principle  w'ere  admitted,  and  we  were  only  discussing  matters  of  detail,  this 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  eagle,  at  the  end  of  this  w-ord,  should 
be  considered  as  an  expletive  ; but  I cannot  rely  on  such  arguments  for  my 
present  purpose.  I quote  this  word,  not  as  an  instance  of  one  expletive,  but  as 
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an  instance  of  two  letters  being  written  without  expletives,  to  be  compared  with 
another  form  of  the  word  (fig.  39)  occurring  PL  113,  1.  7>  where  all  the  letters 
have  expletives.  If  this  last  form  be  read  according  to  the  received  manner, 
it  will  be  Ru-u-i-ha,  with  four  syllables  in  place  of  two.  Can  any  one  imagine 
that  this  was  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  the  forms  (figs.  36  and  37)  were 
abridgments  of  the  word,  produced  by  the  omission  of  its  proper  vowels,  which 
ought  to  be  supplied  ? 

The  other  instance  is  the  word  for  “moon.”  It  occurs  at  Karnac  as  in 
fig.  38  (Champ.  Gr.  p.  198),  with  three  letters,  Aah,  and,  as  a determinative 
sign,  the  lunar  crescent.  The  Sahidic  equivalent  of  this  word  is  oo£„  ooh  ; 
and  the  pronunciation  is  represented  in  Greek  by  the  first  syllable  of  the  proper 
name  'Afiaais,  which  was  probably  sounded  as  a in  call.  The  Greeks,  having 
no  mode  of  representing  the  breathings  in  the  middle  of  words,  may  have 
reduced  two  syllables  to  one;  but  if  the  word,  as  it  appears  in  fig.  38,  was 
written  defectively — if  it  properly  contained  another  long  vowel,  how  would 
such  a contraction  have  been  possible?  Yet  the  word  is  written  in  the  papyrus, 
PI.  8,  1.  11,  as  in  fig.  40,  with  a quail  at  the  end.  If  the  letters  be  all  sounded 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  this  would  be  A-a-hu  ; if  we  admit  that  trans- 
position of  the  final  vowel,  which  I suppose  I must  consider  as  the  received  mode 
of  reading  hieroglyphics,  it  would  be  A-a-uli  or  A-u-ah.  All  these  forms  are 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  both  the  Sahidic  word,  and  the  Greek  representative 
of  the  old  Egyptian  one. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  I think  I may  now  consider  it  as  proved,  that, 
in  the  age  of  the  papyri,  the  Egyptians  used  expletive  characters  after  the  letters 
of  native  words,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ones.  I proceed  to  shew  that  the  practice 
was  not  peculiar  to  this  age,  but  prevailed  under  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  even 
before  it.  My  argument  is  this.  I bring  forward  instances  in  which  the  same 
word  is  written  with  and  without  letters  which  were  used  in  the  age  of  the 
papyri,  as  the  proper  expletives  of  the  letters  which  precede  them,  and  which, 
according  to  the  principle  already  established,  should  be  considered  as  expletives 
in  texts  of  that  age.  I then  infer,  by  a fair  analogy,  that  if  the  longer  forms  of 
these  words  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  shorter  forms  in  the  age  of  the  papyri, 
they  should  be  so  also  in  other  ages,  where  the  same  diversity  of  form  existed. 

The  first  instances  which  I adduce  are  from  two  steles  in  the  British  Museum, 
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which  contain  a considerable  portion  of  matter  common  to  them.  I will  call  one 
of  them,  which  is  dated  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Amenemhe  II.,  A,  and  the 
other,  which  is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Osortasen  II.,  B.  According  to  the 
chronology  of  the  monuments,  the  former  of  these  is  twenty-five  years  older 
than  the  latter;  but  according  to  the  strange  system  which  Chevalier  Bunsen 
has  proposed,  with  a view  to  reconcile  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  the  latter  is 
four  years  older  than  the  former. 

On  collating  these  steles,  I find  in  1.  10  of  A the  reading  given  in  fig.  41, 
while  in  1.  8 of  B is  that  given  in  fig.  42.  The  eagle  appears  as  the  expletive  of 
the  ground  plan  of  a house,  in  figs.  15,  30,  and  39.  In  1.  11  of  A,  I find  fig. 
43,  and  in  1.  9 of  B fig.  44.  It  will  be  proved  in  Part  III.  that  the  quail  is  the 
proper  expletive  of  the  eagle.  The  determinative  sign  added  to  this  word  in  B 
could  be  no  compensation  for  the  omitted  letter,  supposing  that  it  were  anything 
more  than  an  expletive.  It  implies  that  the  word  signifies  a locality.  It  means 
“ a gap,”  or  “ mountain  pass.”  With  a different  determinative  sign,  the  three 
bars  denoting  the  plural,  and  an  expletive  after  the  first  letter,  as  in  fig.  45,  it 
occurs  PI.  97,  1.  6,  signifying  “ planks.”  The  root  signifies  findo , as  the  Sahidic 
rwoCTe,  on  the  authority  of  which  I supply  the  vowel,  reading  PuKA.  This 
Sahidic  word  also  signifies  “a  plank.”  In  1.  13  of  A we  have  fig.  46,  as  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  UB  (as  commonly  read),  “to  purify;”  while  in  1.  10 
of  B we  have  fig.  47-  In  the  last  form  the  two  determinative  signs  are  omitted, 
and  the  leg,  the  complement  of  the  peculiar  letter,  the  vase  emitting  water,  is 
substituted  for  them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  received  principles ; but 
what  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  omission  of  the  final  leaf  in  fig.  47,  or 
rather  its  insertion  in  fig.  46.  This  is  exactly  parallel  to  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  fig.  34.  The  participle  is  UBuT,  ending  with  the  consonant ; and  the 
leaf  is  here,  as  there,  an  expletive. 

In  the  9th  line  of  A we  have  the  word  copied  in  fig.  48.  This  passage 
occurs  on  a stele  of  Mr.  Harris’s,  dated  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Osortasen  I. 
(Sharpe,  86,  1.  6),  and  the  word  is  written  without  the  eagle , as  in  fig.  49.  The 
eagle  is  constantly  used  as  the  expletive  of  the  preceding  character,  whatever  it 
may  be.  In  the  15th  line  of  A,  the  name  of  certain  panegyries  is  written  as  in 
fig.  50.  On  another  stele  of  Mr.  Harris’s,  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Amenemhe 
II.  (Sharpe,  104,  1.  3),  the  eagle  is  omitted,  as  in  fig.  51  ; the  determinative  sign 
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being  also  omitted.  Of  the  first  letter  of  this  word,  also,  the  eagle  is  constantly 
used  as  the  expletive. 

There  is  a large  slab  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  admitted,  I believe,  by 
all  Egyptian  arclueologists,  to  be  anterior  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.  It  is  copied, 
Sharpe,  36-38.  In  pi.  36,  col.  12,  the  Egyptian  word  signifying  “heart”  or 
“ middle”  occurs,  as  in  fig.  52.  It  consists  of  the  two  letters  MT,  and  a deter- 
minative sign.  Probably  this  word  was  connected  with  the  Latin  Med-ius , and 
also  with  Mens ; for  the  Egyptian  T,  as  well  as  the  Latin  NS,  was  a formative 
of  the  participle.  In  col.  22  of  the  same  plate,  the  passage  where  it  occurs  is 
repeated ; and  here  the  word  occurs  as  in  fig.  53,  an  eagle  being  introduced,  the 
known  expletive  of  the  character  here  used  for  M,  the  sickle.  In  the  small 
horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  the  stone,  PI.  36,  1.  2,  the  same  word  occurs  (fig.  54), 
the  form  of  the  last  letter  being,  however,  changed,  as  well  as  the  determinative 
sign.  It  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  the  stone  of  which  the  slab  was  formed. 
Champollion,  in  the  100th  page  of  his  Grammar,  gives  this  name  as  in  fig.  55, 
without  the  expletive  letter,  but  with  the  determinative  sign  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  generic  determinative,  a block  of  stone.  Champollion  represented  this 
word  in  Coptic  characters  JUL'T&KT,  supposing  that  the  heart  should  be  read 
by  its  Coptic  name,  Hit.  This  is  one  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  he  was 
led  by  his  dependence  on  that  language.  The  whole  word  is  JLR.Tr,  Met ; and  as 
this  signified,  in  the  old  Egyptian  language,  both  “ a heart”  and  “ rose-granite,” 
or  some  other  kind  of  stone,  the  determinative  sign  of  the  word  in  the  former 
signification,  which  was  the  more  common  of  the  two,  was  used  along  with  that 
which  properly  belonged  to  it  in  the  latter  signification.  Instances  of  this  are 
very  frequent,  and  they  require  to  be  carefully  watched. 

I will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  use  of  an  expletive  in  the  time  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  In  a stele  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  reign  of  Amenemhe 
III.,  wre  have  a female  name,  which  was  common  in  those  times,  At  or  Et, 
“ bread,”  connected,  probably,  with  ed-o , &c.,  written  as  in  fig.  56,  the  determi- 
native sign  of  a loaf  and  also  that  of  a woman  being  added  (Sharpe,  6,  1.  6). 
In  the  stele  of  Mr.  Harris’s,  last  cited  (Sharpe,  104,  1.  6),  the  name  occurs  as  in 
fig.  57-  I say  the  name,  for,  though  not  applied  to  the  same  female,  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  identical  with  it.  Here  we  have  two  additional  charac- 
ters introduced,  a second  determinative  of  “ bread,”  namely,  a row  of  cakes. 
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which  is  generally  found  accompanying  the  other,*  and  the  ideographic  exple- 
tive of  the  leaf,  already  met  with  in  figs.  17  and  30. 

These  examples  will,  I trust,  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who  will  can- 
didly examine  the  subject,  that  the  principle  of  expletive  letters,  already  shewn 
to  have  been  recognized  among  the  Egyptian  scribes  in  the  age  of  the  papyri, 
was  also  recognized  under  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  even  before  it. 

It  will  be  proper  that,  before  I leave  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I should  say 
something  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  practice,  and  the  probable  reason  of  its 
being  continued.  I must  first,  however,  draw  attention  to  a fact  connected  with 
these  expletive  letters,  which  is  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter. 
My  object  having  been  hitherto  to  establish  the  existence  of  letters  in  a word 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  sounded,  I have  selected  words  in  which  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  letters  in  question  were  not  to  be  sounded.  Other 
words  might,  however,  be  adduced,  in  which  a letter,  sometimes  inserted  and 
sometimes  omitted,  should  be  always  sounded.  For  example,  the  adverb  signi- 
fying “twice”  is  generally  written  as  in  fig.  58,  TI;  but  in  one  of  the  papyri 
(PI.  27,  1.  11)  it  is  written  at  greater  length  TUI.  This  form  occurs  in  the 
word  signifying  “a  griffin,”  which  is  usually  written  AKHeKH,  as  in  fig.  59, 
but  appears  here  as  in  fig.  60,  the  adverb  “ twice”  being  substituted  for  the 
second  sieve.  The  monstrous  bird,  omitted  in  the  figures,  which  is  used  as  a 
determinative  sign  of  both  words,  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  contexts,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  identity.  No  person  who  compares  this  adverb  with  the  equi- 
valent Gothic,  Sanskrit,  and  old  Latin  forms,  can  doubt  that  the  U is  properly 
a part  of  the  word,  and  that,  when  written  as  in  fig.  58,  it  should  be  pronounced 
Twi.  Here,  then,  the  t , in  the  form  of  a semicircle , is  to  be  expanded  to  tu, 
while  in  other  instances,  as  in  fig.  33,  the  tu  is  to  be  reduced  to  t. 

The  following  is,  then,  a correct  statement  of  the  law,  as  deduced  from  obser- 
vation, by  which  the  use  of  these  characters  was  regulated. 

Almost  every  letter  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet  has  a subsidiary  letter,  or  ideo- 
graphic character,  implying  a letter  or  letters,  which,  when  placed  after  it,  com- 
pletes its  name.  When  this  subsidiary  character  follows  the  principal  letter,  it  is 
in  general  to  be  passed  over  as  superfluous ; but,  in  a few  instances,  it  should  be 


* In  my  paper  on  the  Stele,  I improperly  interpreted  this  determinative  sign,  “ of  all  sorts.” 
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sounded  when  expressed,  and  even  supplied  when  not  expressed.  Thus,  the 
pair  of  leaves  has  for  its  subsidiary  letter  the  quail ; its  name  is  Yu,  its  general 
power  I,  pronounced  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.  When  the  quail  follows  it,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  to  be  regarded  as  absent,  as  in  figs.  14  and  20.  The  former 
word  was  probably  pronounced  yom  or  yaum,  not  yum.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  the  name  of  “ the  kingdom  of  Judah,”  from  the  list  of  countries  conquered 
by  Shishonk,  at  Karnac  (fig.  61),  we  know  that  the  quail  ought  to  be  sounded 
as  U,  YUTaHMeLeK;  and  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  as  usually  written  (fig.  62), 
we  must  supply  it,  reading  the  pair  of  leaves  I-U,  PTULMIUS. 

It  ought  to  create  no  surprise  that  the  principle  of  expletives  should  be 
retained  in  the  Ptolemaic  period ; even  under  the  Romans  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  of  their  continued  use.  In  the  Gnostic  manuscript  at  Leyden,  which 
contains  words  in  the  hierographic  and  Enchorial  characters  mixed  together, 
with  Greek  transcriptions  of  several  of  them  between  the  lines,  the  hierographic 
words  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  with  expletives.  I will  give  one  example. 
In  col.  16,  1.  25,  we  meet  with  the  hierographic  word  and  transcription  in  fig. 
63.  The  six  hierographic  letters  correspond  to  the  six  hieroglyphics  in  fig.  65. 
The  concluding  hieroglyphic  character  marks  the  termination  of  the  word. 
These  six  are,  according  to  the  received  alphabet,  Ta-ha-nu  ; but  the  word  is 
Qav,  Than.  Here  then,  as  in  fig.  15,  we  have  two  syllables,  as  written,  repre- 
senting an  aspirated  consonant,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Egyptian  language ; 
and  we  have  a vowel  at  the  end,  written  but  not  sounded.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  though  the  principle  was  unchanged,  an  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  names  of  the  letters.  The  waved  line  has  here  the  lituus  : in  the  asre  of 
the  papyri  it  had  the  eagle  ; and,  vice  versa , the  semicircle  had  in  old  times  the 
quail  or  lituus,  but  has  here  the  eagle. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  mode  of  writing  leaves  a great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  reading  what  is  written  ; not  more  so,  however,  than 
exists  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages  where  the  vowels  are  omitted.  It 
is,  as  I have  already  observed,  an  inconvenient  fact  that  the  Egyptian  scribes 
adopted  this  system  ; but  it  is  a fact  fully  established  by  evidence,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  apply  it  properly  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics; 
in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former  of  which,  the  knowledge  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily produce  material  changes. 
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I will  now  briefly  state  my  views  as  to  the  origin  of  this  practice,  and  the 
reason  why  it  continued  to  prevail. 

As  to  the  first  point,  I conceive  that  every  phonoglyph  originally  in  use 
represented  a syllable,  under  which  name  I would  here  include  a combination  of 
two  syllables,  as  well  as  a single  vowel. 

That  at  a period  more  remote  than  the  date  of  the  oldest  monument  in  exis- 
tence, a selection  was  made  of  certain  characters,  which  should  henceforth  repre- 
sent the  initial  sounds  in  the  syllables  that  they  represented. 

That  in  process  of  time,  but  still  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  monuments 
in  existence,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  completing  the  characters  which 
remained  syllabic,  by  the  addition  of  the  characters  that  denoted  letters  ; the 
object  of  this  completion  being  to  assist  the  memory,  which  could  not  easily 
retain,  without  some  assistance  of  this  sort,  the  powers  of  so  many  phonoglyphs. 

That  various  means  of  completing  the  syllables  were  used ; custom  being 
guided  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  phonoglyph  to  be  completed  occurred, 
and  by  the  convenience  of  arranging  the  characters  in  groups.  Some  were 
completed  without  using  the  syllabic  sign  as  a letter ; and,  in  that  case,  first,  all 
the  characters  might  precede  it,  as  in  MeT,  figs.  52,  55 ; or,  secondly,  all  might 
follow  it,  as  in  MA,  “ truth,”  or  “ a cubit,”  fig.  64  ; or,  thirdly,  some  might  pre- 
cede and  some  follow  it,  as  in  AMaKH,  “to  bless  or  favour,”  fig.  66.  Other 
words  were  completed  by  using  the  syllabic  sign,  fourthly,  as  the  first  letter,  as  in 
MeN,  fig.  8 ; or,  fifthly,  as  the  last  letter,  as  in  ToM,  fig.  67-  In  all  these 
instances,  except  the  last,  the  syllabic  sign  is  sometimes  used  alone,  without  any 
completion.  Sometimes  a syllabic  sign  is  completed  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  fig. 
68,  which  represents  the  syllable  Hos,  is  sometimes  completed  in  the  fourth  way, 
as  in  fig.  69,  and  sometimes  in  the  third,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  was  a decided  error  of 
Champollion  to  suppose  that  the  spindle,  in  this  last  word,  represented  the  vowel ; 
it  represents  the  whole  syllable.  Tom,  again,  fig.  67,  is  sometimes  completed  in  the 
third  manner,  as  in  fig.  7 1 . A peculiar  kind  of  vulture  represents  the  syllable  NeH. 
It  admits  of  being  completed  either  in  the  fourth  way,  as  in  fig.  72,  by  placing  an 
H after  it,  which  is  the  most  convenient,  and  therefore  the  commonest  way ; or 
in  the  fifth  way,  by  placing  an  N before  it,  as  in  fig.  73,  which  represents  the 
name  TiMNaH,  a town  in  Palestine,  nDttD»  Pap.  pi.  56,  1.  3 ; or  in  the  third 
way,  as  in  fig.  74,  where  it  is  inserted  between  the  N,  which  concludes  one  word, 
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and  the  H,  which  commences  the  next;  probably,  indeed,  as  an  intimation  that 
the  words  were  closely  connected  in  sense,  and  might  be  considered  as  one  com- 
pound. They  signify  “ a long  continuance  of  time.”  The  solar  disk,  inserted 
between  the  two  twisted  ropes,  is  an  ideograph  or  determinative  sign,  placed 
there,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  word,  with  a view  to  form  a group  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  1 read  the  whole  TeNHaH,  supplying  the  last  vowel 
from  the  Sahidic  £A«P>-  Again,  in  fig.  75,  we  have  a syllabic  sign  completed  in 
the  first  manner,  by  prefixing  all  the  letters  SaKHT ; and  in  fig.  76  we  have  it 
completed  in  the  fourth  manner,  it  being  now  used  in  place  of  the  initial  letter 
S.  This  character  represents  a double  net , and  the  word  before  us  signifies  “ to 
catch  with  a net it  is  probably  the  Sahidic  cectj'T. 

Besides  the  five  methods  of  completing  syllabic  signs  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  which  are  all  used  with  classes  of  phonoglyphs,  there  are  some 
remarkable  methods  occasionally  used,  which  I deem  it  right  to  mention  in  this 
place.  The  palm-slioot  is  a syllabic  sign  for  Tel  or  Ter ; it  is  sometimes  com- 
pleted in  the  first  manner,  by  prefixing  the  semicircle , T,  and  the  mouth , R ; 
and  frequently  a leaf  is  added,  as  in  fig.  77.  This  leaf  here  replaces  the  vertical 
bar,  as  the  expletive  of  the  mouth.  This  combination  is  used  not  only  by  itself, 
to  express  the  word  TeR,  “ a season,”  but  as  the  last  syllable  of  a great  variety 
of  words,  such  as  NeTeR,  “ a god,”  HaTeR,  “ a horse,”  &c.  But,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  semicircle  is  sometimes  omitted,  the  preceding  letter  being 
placed  over  the  mouth,  in  the  place  which  the  semicircle  here  occupies.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  remarkable  word,  fig.  78,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  first  character  is  ideographic,  and  signifies  “the  earth,”  or  “land;”  the 
next  is  a form  of  M used  before  T and  R ; the  palm-sprout  requires  that  a T 
should  be  supplied.*  The  final  character  is  the  determinative  for  Egypt  and  its 
parts,  and  it  is  doubled  to  denote  the  dual  number.  This  was  probably  formed 
by  the  addition  of  I to  the  singular.  The  whole  group  is  then  to  be  read  TO 

* The  palm-sprout  is  not  essential  to  this  word,  though  it  removes  ambiguity.  The  names  of 
the  goddesses  representing  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  are  formed  of  the  group  in  fig.  84,  followed 
by  the  reed  and  the  'papyrus  plant  respectively — the  two  plants  which  symbolized  the  two 
Egypts.  In  this  group  there  is  no  transposition.  The  semicircle  is  the  sign  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  the  initial  character  must  be  read  Mut , forming  the  name  MuTeR.  This  character, 
a sort  of  hoe , when  placed  horizontal,  as  it  is  here,  expresses  indifferently  Mut  or  Mur , alone,  or 
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MuTeRI,  “the  land  of  the  two  Egypts.”*  Another  remarkable  completion  is 
that  of  the  word  signifying  “ incense,”  Sahidic  corrre,  the  final  p being  dropped, 
as  in  most  cases  where  it  occurred  in  the  old  language.  The  word  is  very 
variously  written,  and  its  different  forms  have  been  taken  for  two  or  three  diffe- 
rent words ; but  in  all  cases  the  letters  SoNTeR  are  expressed,  or  implied  bi / 
syllabic  signs.  In  the  papyri  it  is  written  as  in  fig.  79-  There  are  here  three 
syllabic  signs,  the  palm-sprout,  'following  the  syllable  Ter,  as  already  explained; 
the  axe,  Neter,  and  the  character  following  it,  which,  alone  or  followed  by  the 
waved  line,  represents  Son.  The  axe  which,  when  it  stands  by  itself,  signifies 
“ God,”  is  here  used  as  a syllabic  sign,  and  must  be  considered  as  implying 
whatever  letters  of  the  word  NeTeR  are  not  otherwise  expressed.  In  fig.  79 
all  are  so  expressed,  the  N being  implied  by  the  second  character ; but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  figs.  80  and  81  will  be  found  some  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  is  written.  In  the  former  neither  T nor  R is  found,  except  as  implied 
in  the  axe,  and  in  the  latter  neither  N nor  R.  The  three  grains,  or  the  grain 
with  three  vertical  bars,  wrhich  are  equivalent,  are  the  determinative  sign.  It  is 
possible  that  the  axe  in  this  word,  besides  having  a phonetic  value,  as  just 
explained,  may  be  suggestive  of  the  use  of  incense  in  the  service  of  the  gods  ; 
but  though  such  a suggestive  use  of  phonoglyphs  certainly  prevailed  in  the 
Grecian  age,  I am  by  no  means  clear  that  it  did  in  the  early  period  to  which  this 
use  of  this  character  can  be  traced. 

I conceive,  further,  that  the  characters  thus  used  as  letters  for  the  completion 
of  syllabic  phonoglyphs  were  themselves  occasionally  used  as  syllables,  and  that 
they  were,  as  such,  completed  in  the  fourth  way.  This  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
express  the  names  of  these  letters.  The  letters  in  all  languages  have  names,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  have  them  ; for  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  orally  the  spelling  of  words,  to  give  instruction  to  writers, 
or  to  correct  errors  into  which  they  may  fall.  Now,  as  the  sound  expressed  by 

as  part  of  a word.  When  elevated  at  the  angle,  it  is  exclusively  used  in  the  word  MeR,  “ to 
love,”  and  its  derivatives.  This  distinction  is  observed  in  all  correct  texts,  and  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

* Few  persons  will  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  of  the  Hebrews,  masoretically  Mits- 

rdyim.  On  this  authority  we  might  supply  i as  the  first  vowel ; but  I would  rather  depend  on 
the  transcription  in  the  first  kind  of  Cuneatic  writing,  which  is  Mudrdya  atBisitun,  and  Mudrayd 
in  the  plural — they  had  no  dual — at  Persepolis. 
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the  letter  could  only  be  pronounced  by  Itself,  when  the  letter  was  a vowel,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  something  to  it,  in  order  to  make  it  a pronounceable  name  ; 
and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  syllable  which  the  character  origi- 
nally expressed  should  be  adopted  as  the  name  of  that  character,  when  used  for  a 
letter.  Such  syllables  might  be  completed  either  by  the  addition  of  the  vertical 
line,  which,  as  already  explained,  denoted  that  the  name  of  the  object  was  to  be 
expressed,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  which  represented  the  final  sound. 
The  names  of  the  letters,  however,  were  not  all  chosen  in  this  manner.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  especially  the  vowels,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  name 
of  the  letter  was  not  the  original  syllabic  power  of  the  phonoglvph.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  characters  used  as  letters  probably  never  represented  syllables, 
having  been  first  used  as  phonoglyphs  at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to,  the 
invention  of  an  alphabet.  But  even  where  the  character  had  originally  a 
syllabic  power,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  that  original  syllable 
which  was  used  as  its  name.  The  small  water  vessel , for  example,  fig.  82, 
originally  denoted  the  syllable  Na  ; and  when  followed  by  an  upright  line, 
it  continued  to  be  so  sounded,  as  in  the  plural  possessive  article,  and  the  noun 
signifying  “a  place;”  but  the  name  of  this  character  was  Nu,  it  being  com- 
pleted by  the  quail  or  lituus,  as  in  fig.  83 ; or,  in  lieu  thereof,  being  written 
three  times,  as  in  fig.  85.  These  three  water  vessels  are  to  be  read  Nu , or,  if 
the  U be  expletive,  simply  as  N. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  connexion  of  the  expletives  which 
attend  on  some  of  the  letters  with  these  letters,  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  of 
these  letters  originally  representing  syllables,  but  that  this  will  not  account  for 
the  use  of  all  the  expletives.  If  the  quail  represents  the  sound  U,  its  name  may 
have  been  U ; there  was  no  necessity  for  the  expletive  pair  of  lines  being  added, 
so  as  to  make  its  name  Wi.  While,  therefore,  the  original  idea  of  expletive  charac- 
ters must  have  been  derived  from  the  original  use  of  phonoglyphs,  as  representa- 
tives of  syllables,  the  system  of  expletives  in  actual  use  in  the  ages  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  and  of  the  papyri  must  have  had  some  other  origin.  I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  origin  was  the  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  that  gave 
occasion  to  the  continued  use  of  expletives.  If  there  was  any  reason  which. ren- 
dered it  convenient  or  desirable  to  substitute  the  names  of  letters  for  the  letters 
themselves,  this  would  render  it  expedient  that  all  letters  should  have  names, 
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formed  by  the  addition  of  expletive  characters  to  the  letters  themselves ; and 
that  expletives  should,  consequently,  be  assumed  for  these  letters  which  had  them 
not  in  the  first  instance. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  consider  the  last  question — why  the  use  of  ex- 
pletives prevailed  among  the  Egyptian  scribes.  It  cannot  be  alleged  with  any 
reason  that  they  used  them  merely  to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  work,  for 
which  they  were  probably  paid  by  the  line.  This  may  have  influenced  them  to 
use  them  to  a greater  extent  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  as  it  probably 
influenced  them  also  to  use  determinative  signs  to  a greater  extent  than  necessity 
required,  or,  perhaps  I may  say,  than  strict  propriety  warranted  ; but  it  could 
not  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  the  practice  being  adopted  and  retained. 
The  opinion  I have  formed  on  this  subject  is,  that  expletive  letters  were  first 
used  in  hierographic  writing,  and  that  the  cause  of  using  them  was  the  great 
resemblance  which  certain  hierographs  bear  to  each  other.  Those,  for  instance, 
which  correspond  to  the  mouth , R,  and  to  the  semicircle,  T,  are  absolutely 
undistinguishable.  Not  only  the  T of  one  manuscript  is  formed  as  the  R of  ano- 
ther, but  the  T and  R of  the  same  manuscript  are  often  formed  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.*  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  distinguished  ? In  known  words,  the 

* As  connected  with  this,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  syllabic  sign  is  some- 
times used  to  express  syllables  terminating  with  T and  with  R.  Thus,  the  hierographic  equiva- 
lent of  a character  which  may,  perhaps,  represent  a dead  owl  (see  fig.  86),  is  used  in  the  papyri 
to  represent  MeL,  “ a keeper,”  or  “ owner,”  MuT,  “a  mother,”  and  MeT,  “ death,”  or  “ to  die.” 
These  three  words  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  determinative  signs ; the  first  occurs,  among 
other  places,  PI.  84,  1.  8,  9,  and  has  no  determinative  (fig.  86).  The  second  differs  from  this  in 
that  it  is  followed  by  the  seated  female  figure,  PI.  149,  1.  9;  and  the  third  by  the  Oryx's  liorn , 
PI.  92, 1.  7,  or  the  sparrow , PI.  90,  1.  1 1,  the  usual  determinatives  of  words  expressing  what  is 
bad.  In  the  same  papyrus  these  words  are  all  written  exactly  alike;  and  the  two  characters  in 
question  are  also  used  as  a syllable  in  many  other  words.  A similar  instance  has  been  already 
noticed  with  respect  to  the  character  which  begins  the  name  of  Egypt  in  fig.  78 ; and  I have 
observed  others.  It  appears  to  me  the  most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  this,  to  suppose  that 
the  sounds  of  R and  D (which  was  the  power  of  the  semicircle  on  the  sea-coast  of  Egypt)  were 
confounded  ; as  we  know  they  were  in  the  languages  of  all  neighbouring  countries,  in  which  they 
are  interchanged  in  many  words,  and  in  which  the  letters,  when  distinguished,  were  only  made  to 
differ  very  slightly.  The  distinction  between  them  was,  I conceive,  not  made  till  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hierographic  characters ; and  when  it  was  made,  it  was  only  attended  to  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  the  mouth  being  appropriated  to  the  sound  R,  while  the  semicircle , which  was 
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characters  which  accompany  them  would  enable  the  reader  to  decide.  An 
Egyptian,  for  instance,  would  at  once  know  that  the  word  represented  in  fig.  87, 
which  occurs  Pap.  pi.  49,  1.  3,  and  which  signifies  “ an  obelisk,”  was  to  be  read 
tekhen , and  not  rekhen  ; though  we  could  never  have  discovered  this,  if  the 
word  had  not  been  found  written  hieroglyphically  on  an  obelisk  of  Nectanebes. 
But  had  this  been  an  unusual  or  foreign  word,  an  Egyptian  himself  would  have 
been  at  a loss  to  tell  what  was  its  first  letter.  This  difficulty  was  practically 
removed  by  the  use  of  expletives.  The  mouth  and  semicircle  have  different 
expletives ; and  if  a word  contains  one  of  them  followed  by  its  proper  expletive, 
it  is  at  once  known  which  of  them  it  is.  The  object,  then,  of  using  expletives 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  distinguish  letters  which  were  liable  to  be  confounded 
from  their  similarity.  No  other  pair  of  characters  are  so  similar  as  the  two  last 
mentioned  ; but  many  others  closely  resemble  one  another,  and  the  carelessness  of 
a scribe,  a blot  of  ink,  or  a defect  in  the  papyrus,  whether  existing  at  the  time  it 
was  written  upon,  or  occurring  subsequently,  might  tender  it  impossible  to  tell 
which  of  two  or  three  characters  was  that  intended.  The  use  of  expletives  was 
then  very  great,  in  rendering  the  reading  of  words  more  certain.  They,  no 
doubt,  created  an  uncertainty,  so  far  as  the  vowels  were  concerned ; but  in  return 
for  this  they  made  the  consonants  much  more  certain,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
writing,  but  when  what  was  written  should  come  to  be  read,  perhaps  after  a con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  and  after  the  papyrus  had  suffered  decay.  There  are 
many  instances  in  the  papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  characters  that 
are  partly  eaten  away  can  be  restored  with  perfect  confidence  by  help  of  the 
expletives  that  accompany  them  ; though,  if  these  had  been  absent,  different 
modes  of  completing  them  would  have  been  equally  proper. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  expletives  in  hieroglyphic  sculptures,  I consider 
it.  an  abuse.  The  instances  of  it  are  comparatively  rare,  and  they  occur  in  texts 
which  were  copied  from  hierographic  originals.  The  scribe  who  drew  the  cha- 
racters on  the  stone  may  have  only  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  substituting 
hieroglyphs  for  the  hierographs  which  corresponded  to  them.  He  may  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  more  difficult  art  of  reducing  the  hierographic 

originally  an  ideographic  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  was  used  to  express  D,  or,  in  the  south,  T, 
the  formative  of  feminine  nouns  which  were  derived  from  masculines,  and  also  the  feminine 
article. 
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forms  of  words  which  contained  expletives,  to  the  hieroglyphic  forms  which 
excluded  them.  Many  hieroglyphic  texts,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Paris  obelisk, 
contain  no  expletive  characters. 

I have  now  completed  what  I have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  newly-discovered 
principle  of  expletive  letters.  Ignorance  of  this  principle  has  led  former  inves- 
tigators into  many  errors,  even  such  as  had  right  views  as  to  the  nature  of  syllabic 
signs,  and  the  mode  of  completing  them  by  letters.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  errors  that  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Independently  of  this,  the 
mode  of  investigation  heretofore  pursued  seems  to  me  very  objectionable.  I 
have  next,  then,  according  to  what  I proposed,  to  consider  the  modes  of  proceed- 
ing which  have  been  heretofore  adopted,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  exact 
powers  of  the  phonoglyphs,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  a more  correct  investiga- 
tion. This  is  the  object  of  the  second  part  of  this  paper. 


PART  II. BEST  MODE  OF  INVESTIGATING  THE  VALUE  OF  PHONOGLYPHS. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  all  investigations  into  the  value  of  Egyptian  pho- 
noglyphs  must  proceed  from  data  of  the  four  following  kinds. 

1st.  Transcriptions  of  Egyptian  words,  expressed  by  phonoglyphs,  in  charac- 
ters of  a known  foreign  language. 

2nd.  Transcriptions  of  words  of  a known  foreign  language,  in  Egyptian  pho- 
noglyphs 

3rd.  Various  modes  of  expressing  by  phonoglyphs  the  same  Egyptian  word. 

4th.  Comparisons  of  Egyptian  words,  expressed  by  phonoglyphs,  with  cor- 
responding words  in  kindred  languages. 

All  these  sorts  of  data  have  been  used  by  Champollion  and  his  followers ; but 
they  have  been  used,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  so  little  judgment,  and  with  so 
little  regard  to  the  precautions  against  error  that  should  have  been  taken,  that 
great  errors  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided,  and  in  fact  have  occurred. 

Before  I proceed  to  consider  them  in  succession,  it  will  be  proper  that  I 
should  state  clearly  the  object  which  is  now  to  be  sought,  and  that  I should 
notice  a precaution  of  a general  nature,  which,  though  obviously  proper,  has  been 
hitherto  too  much  neglected.  I am  not  now  seeking  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian 
phonoglyphs,  as  if  nothing  were  known  respecting  them.  If  I were,  data  of  a 
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different  kind  from  what  I now  recommend  would  have  to  be  consulted.  But  I 
avail  myself  of  the  labours  of  Champollion  and  my  other  predecessors.  It  might 
be  said  with  truth  of  Champollion’s  alphabet,  and  may  be  said  with  greater 
reason  of  Chevalier  Bunsen’s,  that  the  powers  assigned  to  most  of  the  letters  are 
correct,  or  nearly  so.  In  some  few  instances,  the  power  of  a character  has  been 
altogether  mistaken ; in  several  others  it  has  been  slightly  so ; while  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  correctly  given.  What  I propose  now  to  do  is  to  re-examine 
all  the  characters,  aided  by  the  new  principle  that  I have  explained,  and,  availing 
myself  of  new  data,  preferable  in  some  important  respects  to  those  that  have 
been  previously  in  use,  to  seek  the  exact  powers  which  they  had. 

The  precaution  which  I have  first  to  point  out  is,  that  these  powers  should 
be  investigated  at  a particular  time  and  place.  Other  investigators  have  pro- 
ceeded as  if  the  Egyptian  letters  had  the  same  powers  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
in  all  ages.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  difference 
between  the  dialects  of  the  Coptic  language  is  by  no  means  trifling ; and  as  the 
Memphitic  and  Theban  monuments  exhibit  many  Egyptian  words,  written  with 
the  same  phonoglyphs,  which  correspond  to  words  that  were  different  in  the 
Memphitic  and  Theban  dialects,  it  seems  plain  that  some  phonoglyphs  must, 
before  they  were  superseded  by  the  Coptic  letters,  have  been  differently  sounded 
at  Thebes  and  at  Memphis.  Again,  Egyptian  words  were  transcribed  differ- 
ently by  different  Greek  writers.  The  name  of  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid 
was  called  by  Herodotus  Xeo\^,  and  by  Manetho  '2ov(pis.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  latter  parts  of  these  names,  which  were  variously  modified  by  these  authors, 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a Greek  form,  it  is  plain  that  the  initial  letter  of  this 
name,  the  sieve,  was  pronounced  by  the  informant  of  Herodotus  as  the  Greek  X, 
or  in  a manner  not  very  dissimilar;  while  Manetho  was  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing it  as  our  SH,  which  could  be  best  represented  by  the  Greek  2. 
Possibly  this  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  informant  of  Herodotus  being  a 
Theban,  while  Manetho  was  a native  of  Lower  Egypt : but  it  is  possible,  also, 
that  the  sound  of  this  letter  varied  in  different  ages.  In  the  Theban  dialect  of 
the  Coptic  language,  as  well  as  in  the  Memphitic,  it  was  represented  in  most 
words  where  it  occurred  by  UJ,  that  is>  certainly,  our  SH.  This  was  its  common 
equivalent,  whether  initial,  medial,  or  final ; as  in  cyme,  “ to  seek,”  cecyx,  “ to 
entangle  in  a net,”  £.cy,  “ what,”  &c.  &c.  Occasionally,  it  was  represented  by 
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answering  to  the  Memphitic  This  is  best  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  original  hard  sound  of  this  letter  was  in  some  words,  though  not  in  all, 
changed  to  a softer  one  ; and  perhaps  its  original  sound  might  be  inferred,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  from  the  two  into  which  it  is  known  to  have  degenerated, 
supposing  that  we  had  no  other  evidence  for  it.  This,  however,  is  beside  our 
present  purpose.  What  I now  insist  on  is  the  fact,  that  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet had,  in  some  cases,  different  powers  in  the  same  place,  at  different  times,  as 
well  as  in  different  places  at  the  same  time  ; though  the  former  difference  was 
probably  less  sensible  than  the  latter,  until  a considerable  time  after  the  Persian 
conquest.  I propose,  therefore,  to  select  a particular  time  and  place,  and  to  inves- 
tigate, in  the  first  instance,  the  powers  which  the  phonoglyphs  had  then  and 
there.  It  will  be  a matter  for  after  consideration  to  find  what  difference  there 
was  in  their  powers  at  other  places  and  times.  This  will  be  occasionally  noticed 
by  the  way,  but  it  is  no  part  of  what  I now  propose  to  accomplish. 

The  place  which  I have  thought  it  best  to  select  is  Thebes,  and  the  time  is 
the  interval  between  the  first  Rameses  and  the  fourth  king  of  that  name,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  and  others  : the  fifth,  according  to  Rossellini.  During 
this  interval  the  most  important  sculptures  at  Thebes  were  executed  ; almost  all 
those  at  the  Ramesseion  and  Medinet  Abu,  and  the  best  of  those  at  Karnac, 
Luxor,  and  Biban-el-Moluk.  During  this  same  interval,  also,  the  greater  part 
of  the  papyri  published  by  the  British  Museum  were  written  at  Thebes.  We 
must  except  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sallier  papyrus  (which  is  more  ancient), 
the  fourth  Sallier  (which  seems  to  have  been  written  at  Memphis),  and,  perhaps, 
the  last  two  Anastasi.  The  remainder,  which  occupy  about  136  plates  of  the 
published  fac  similes,  were  written  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  interval  above  men- 
tioned, which  I have  called  “ the  age  of  the  papyri.” 

As  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  monuments  of  different  ages,  though 
none  of  them  can  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  primary  authority  in  the  present 
investigation,  I deem  it  right  to  describe  briefly  the  several  ages  as  I class  them. 
I do  so  for  convenience,  waiving  the  discussion  of  disputed  chronological 
points. 

The  first  age,  or  “age  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,”  comprehends  the  royal 
names  found  in  the  great  pyramid,  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  of  Teta,  and  on 
the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  those  copied  in  Mr.  Burton’s 
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27th  plate,  figures  1,  3,  and  4.  I differ  from  some  other  investigators,  in  not 
referring  fig.  5 to  the  same  age.  It  appears  to  me  considerably  later. 

The  second  age  comprehends  all  monuments,  except  those  named,  with  which 
I am  acquainted,  that  are  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  I.  The  order 
of  the  kings  named  in  them  is  yet  unsettled,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
very  different  indeed  from  that  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  imagines  that  he  has 
deduced  from  Eratosthenes. 

The  third  age,  or  “age  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,”  includes  the  monuments 
of  Amenemhe  I.  and  his  successors,  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  I should  make 
a separate  class  for  the  monuments  of  “ the  Middle  Kingdom”  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  if  I knew  of  any  such,  or  if  I saw  any  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing 
that  this  supposed  interval  between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth  dynasties  ever 
really  existed. 

I call,  then,  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  the  fourth  age,  making  it 
extend  so  as  to  include  the  reign  of  Rameses  I. 

The  fifth  age,  or  “ age  of  the  Papyri,”  has  been  already  defined. 

The  sixth  is  that  of  the  successors  of  Rameses  III.,  the  hero  of  Medinet 
Abu,  to  the  end  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty. 

The  seventh  includes  the  later  dynasties,  native  and  Persian. 

The  eighth  extends  from  the  Grecian  conquest  to  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  II. ; after  which  the  style  of  hieroglyphical  writing  began  to  degene- 
rate much  more  rapidly  than  it  had  previously  done. 

The  ninth  includes  the  reigns  of  the  later  Grecian,  and  the  earlier  Roman 
sovereigns. 

The  tenth  age  is  that  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  including  the  sculptures 
at  Dendera  and  Esne,  where  every  principle  of  propriety  that  had  been  recog- 
nized in  earlier  times  appears  to  have  been  abandoned. 

I now  come  to  consider  the  several  kinds  of  data  which  I have  mentioned  in 
succession.  And  first,  as  to  transcriptions  of  Egyptian  words  expressed  by  pho- 
noglyphs,  in  characters  of  a known  foreign  language.  These  have  been  consi- 
dered very  useful;  and  indeed  they  have  been  regarded  as  unexceptionable 
means  of  determining  the  powers  of  the  phonoglyphs  which  the  words  contain. 
Objections,  however,  lie  against  them  all.  The  languages  in  which  the  tran- 
scriptions are  made  are  Greek  and  Hebrew.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that, 
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as  none  of  them  can  be  older  than  the  seventh  age,  and  as  the  greater  part  are 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth,  they  cannot  be  received  as  evidence 
of  primary  authority  for  our  present  purpose.  Some  of  them,  as  the  names  in 
Mr.  Grey’s  Antigraph  and  the  registries  of  several  deeds,  which  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  furnish  us  with  the  Greek  representatives 
of  several  hieroglyphic  words,  as  pronounced  at  Thebes,  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  names  of  some  kings  also  furnish  us  with  similar  data ; and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  ordinary  names,  as 
being  more  generally  used  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  be  correctly  reported.  These  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  they 
may  possibly  give  us  the  powers  of  characters  which  are  ascertained  by  other 
means  to  correspond  to  ambiguous  Hebrew  letters,  as  the  and  ty. 

When  we  recollect,  however,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  mode  of  correctly 
expressing  the  sounds  of  W,  V,  SH,  ZH,  CH  (at  least,  when  initial),  and  H 
when  not  initial,  or  those  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  letters  y,  to,  and  p,  all 
of  which,  for  aught  that  we  have  a right  to  assume,  may  have  had  representa- 
tives among  the  Egyptian  phonoglyphs,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  lay  very  little 
stress  on  Greek  transcriptions  of  hieroglyphic  words,  as  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  letters  at  any  time.  All  that  we  can  expect  from  them  is  a knowledge  of 
the  vowels  that  should  be  inserted  among  these  letters  to  render  the  words  pro- 
nounceable. The  words  which  I have  mentioned  above  furnish  us  with  some 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  yet  we  find  them  vocalized  differently  in  different 
Greek  transcriptions.  The  name  of  the  god  of  Thebes  is  written  A/jlovv,  A/xer, 
and  Afiov.  We  may  probably  infer  from  this  that  the  accent  was  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  that  the  second  vowel  was  pronounced  as  we  should  pronounce  that 
in  the  word  Ammon.  Other  instances  of  discrepancy  in  the  vowels  cannot  be 
explained  in  quite  so  satisfactory  a manner;  but  still  the  data  in  question  are  of 
some  use,  shewing  us,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  how  the  letters,  in  many 
words,  should  be  vocalized.  As  to  Greek  transcriptions  which  are  not  royal 
names,  nor  of  known  Theban  origin,  I would  dismiss  them  from  consideration 
altogether.  They  are  possibly — I may  say  probably — Greek  corruptions  of 
Egyptian  words,  which  were  themselves  corruptions  of  the  genuine  words  that 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  I will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  name 
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M ey(j)Ls  is  a Greek  corruption  of  Mei>-vv(f),  or  w(f)i ; a termination  being 
added,  a short  vowel  omitted,  and  the  labial  nasal  being  substituted  for  the 
dental  one,  as  more  congenial  to  the  labial,  which  was  then  made  to  follow  it 
immediately.  O p.(f)is,  which  is  given  by  Plutarch  as  an  epithet  of  Osiris,  is  a 

similar  corruption  of  W ov-vv(f)i',  a W,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  no  equivalent, 
being  dropped,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  changes.  But  the  word  vv(f)  or 
vvcfn,  meaning  “good,”  is  itself  a corruption.  The  hieroglyphic  word  which  it 
represents  had  a final  R;  and  in  a Theban  transcription,  in  the  fourth  line  of 
Mr.  Grey’s  Antigraph,  we  have  this  very  name  written  O v-vdxppi?.  In  other 
transcriptions,  the  latter  element  is  written  ve(f)ep.  The  first  vowel  was  pro- 
bably the  natural  one,  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  last  syllable  of 
Ammon,  into  which  all  unaccented  vowels  have  a tendency  to  pass  ; and  the 
accent  was  probably  on  the  last  syllable  when  the  word  stood  alone,  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  compound;  Nfer,  Won-nfer , Men-nfer.  Now,  what  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  transcriptions  which  give  for  the  last  two  words  such  misre- 
presentations as  vO fji(j)i?  and  M egcfn?  ? As  data  for  investigating  the  powers  of 
the  phonoglyphs,  they  are  of  no  value  whatever  ; and  they  are  of  very  little 
value  in  determining  their  vocalization. 

The  few  transcriptions  that  we  have  in  Hebrew  characters  are  quite  useless 
for  the  latter  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  in 
omitting  vowels.  As  to  the  former  purpose,  their  use  must  be  very  limited. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  time  between  many  of  these  transcriptions 
and  the  age  of  the  papyri,  it  is  probable  that  they  all  express  the  pronunciation 
of  Lower  Egypt,  rather  than  of  Thebes ; they  cannot,  therefore,  be  much  relied 
on,  if  in  any  case  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  pronunciation  of  any  letter 
was  different  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  Another  objection  to  them  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  seven  of  the  Hebrew  letters  had  a double  power.  The  Masoretes 
have  indicated  the  power  which  should  be  given  to  each  letter  in  each  case, 
according  to  their  opinion,  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  Dagesh,  or  by  the 
position  of  a diacritical  point.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
opinion  was  a correct  one.  So  far  from  that,  the  reflex  evidence  of  these  tran- 
scriptions shews  that  the  Dagesh  was  inserted  by  them  very  improperly,  and 
omitted  by  them  equally  so.  The  royal  name,  fig.  88,  which  they  have  pointed 
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as  nprnrij  Is-  xxxvii.  9,  and  which  our  translators  have  expressed  by  Tirhakah , 
was  probably  Thar  aka,  conformable  to  the  transcription  of  the  LXX.,  QapaKa. 
The  initial  letter  could  not  have  been  sounded  as  T,  if  it  was  expressed,  as  it 
apparently  is,  by  a combination  of  T and  H ; nor  should  either  of  the  two  Ha's 
be  sounded,  they  being  both  representatives  of  the  long  A.  The  Masoretes 
have  rightly  pointed  the  latter  as  such,  but  our  translators  have  expressed  it  in 
opposition  to  them,  while  they  have  also  adopted  their  error  in  pointing  the  first 
He  as  a consonant.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  name  was 
Tah'rdkd,  the  H being  united  with  the  R instead  of  with  the  T ; but  the  ana- 
logy of  Phrat  (fig.  15)  leads  me  to  prefer  the  former  reading. 

In  Ez.  xxx.  87,  another  Egyptian  name  occurs,  Our  translators 

* ' '' ’ * 

(who  neglected  the  change  of  sound  of  the  Beth,  indicated  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Dagesh)  read  this  name  Pi-beseth,  but  the  Theban  pronunciation 
was  probably  Pi-Bast,  and  the  Memphitic  Pi-Bast,  or  perhaps  Basth.  The 
initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  goddess  (fig.  89)  was  certainly  B,  and  not  V 
as  the  absence  of  the  dagesh  would  indicate.  It  is  expressed  by  a combination 
of  characters,  which,  taken  singly,  represented  at  Thebes  W and  P,  and  which 
were  repeatedly  used,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  to  represent  B.  The  seat 
has  here  the  power  of  S.  The  semicircle  is  T,  and  the  lituus,  its  expletive, 
seems  here  inserted  in  order  to  shew  that  this  was  to  be  sounded  in  this  instance 
as  a letter,  and  was  not  a mere  sign  of  the  feminine  gender.  This  is  followed 
by  the  determinative  sign  for  Egypt,  already  met  with  in  fig.  78.  The  initial 
character  is  an  ideoglyph  ; it  is  to  be  sounded,  as  the  small  line  indicates,  as  the 
name  of  a house,  the  article  being  prefixed  ; and  as  that  line  marks  it  to  be  of 
the  masculine  gender,  the  article  will  be  g,  sounded  as  with  dagesh  at  Thebes, 
and  without  it  at  Memphis.  The  same  element  occurs  in  the  name  of  DrVD 
“ the  house  of  Tom,  Heroopolis,”  and  of  QlXai  for  probably  “the  house 

of  the  beginning.”  This  word,  when  it  signifies,  as  here,  “a  town”  (as  the  cor- 
responding Hebrew  Beth  often  does),  was  masculine ; otherwise  it  was  feminine. 
The  Coptic  equivalent  was  Hi,  pronounced,  I believe,^’;  but  the  old  Egyptian 
word  may  have  been  i,  as  the  transcription  (piXai  would  indicate.  The  goddess 
Bast,  after  whom  this  city  was  named,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Memphitic 
papyrus,  Sallier,  No.  IV. ; at  Thebes  she  seems  not  to  have  been  worshipped. 
Champollion  and  his  followers  have  confounded  her  with  the  lion-headed  goddess 
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of  Memphis,  who  is  also  frequently  named  in  this  papyrus,  and  evidently  as  a dis- 
tinct goddess ; and  on  the  strength  of  this  false  identification,  they  have  miscalled 
the  goddess  of  Memphis  Pasht,  Pakht,  and  Pekht.  The  true  mode  of  reading 
this  name,  its  meaning  and  relations,  will  be  shewn  in  Part  III. 

It  might  be  thought,  from  what  1 have  said,  that  I am  disposed  to  reject 
these  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  Egyptian  words  as  useless.  In  general,  I do ; but 
there  is  an  exception,  If  the  transcription  contains  any  of  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
letters,  n?  JD?  y?  or  p,  it  should  be  examined  with  a view  to  determine  what 
Egyptian  phonoglyphs  correspond  to  these  letters.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  this  Egyptian  character  had  a similar  sound  in  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  date  of 
the  transcription ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  had  the  same  sound  at  Thebes 
also,  and  that  in  all  ages,  until  the  language  was  corrupted  by  the  influx  of 
foreigners.  If  such  transcriptions  be  not  in  themselves  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  powers  of  these  letters,  they  will,  at  any  rate,  greatly  corroborate  evidence 
to  the  same  effect,  drawn  from  transcriptions  of  the  second  sort ; and  where  the 
two  kinds  of  evidence  agree,  no  evidence  drawn  from  Greek  transcriptions  or 
Coptic  derivations  should  be  admitted  to  weigh  against  it. 

I will  now  mention  the  Hebrew  transcriptions  which  contain  any  of  these 
letters,  and  of  which  we  know  the  hieroglyphic  representatives. 

1.  I begin  with  the  word  jn,  which  occurs  as  an  element  in  the  name 
DDE1H?  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  and  with  the  masculine  article,  3,  prefixed  to  it,  in 
Gen.  xli.  45,  and  in  the  corrupted  name  !Hgn>  Jer-  x^v-  30.  Four 
of  Kennicott’s  MSS.  read  n for  n>  at  the  commencement  of  this  name,  which  is 
probably  correct ; but  this  letter,  whatever  it  be,  should  have  been  preceded  by 
1,  which  has  disappeared.  The  first  element  in  the  hieroglyphic  name  is  a 
syllabic  sign  (fig.  90),  which  has  the  power  of  Wah,  which  Herodotus 
represented  by  a single  A,  and  later  writers  by  Oua.  The  common  element 
in  these  words  is  Ra,  as  it  is  commonly  read  (fig.  91)?  meaning  “the  sun,” 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by,  and  often  replaced  by,  the  disk  (fig.  5). 
It  would  occur  to  any  person  ignorant  of  Coptic,  and  of  the  fanciful  etymo- 
logies of  Coptic  scholars,  that  the  same  element  appeared  in  the  name  niHD, 
the  name  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  King  of  Egypt.  The  n at 
the  end  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  nprnn  (fig. 
88);  it  represents  the  long  vowel  A.  The  name  would  then  be,  according 
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to  the  Theban  pronunciation,  Pra'd,  the  apostrophe  indicating  the  peculiar 
compression  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  y,  and,  as  would  appear  from 
this  transcription,  the  Egyptians  by  the  arm.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  P pro- 
bably became  F,  and  the  A passed  into  U,  as  in  many  other  words;  giving 
us  Fra'u  corresponding  to  the  <&apaco  of  the  LXX.  That  this  is  the  true 
etymology  of  this  name,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, will  appear  from  the  name  given  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  as  such,  in  the 
Sallier  papyrus,  No.  IV.  (PI.  165,  1.  6,  et  al.),  which  I have  copied  in  fig.  92. 
It  consists  of  the  letters  which  we  have  just  seen  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
yi,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  sun's  disk,  and  enclosed  in  a royal  cartouche; 
after  which  are  placed  three  characters,  which,  when  combined,  constitute  a deter- 
minative sign  which  follows  all  names  and  titles  of  Egyptian  kings.  The  first  is 
the  syllabic  sign  of  the  word  AnJch,  “life,”  or  “ living;”  and  the  others  are  the 
initial  letters  of  words  signifying  “strength”  and  “health.”  They  are  alpha- 
betic characters,  not  syllabic  signs ; though,  in  this  particular  case,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  the  latter.  The  characters,  then,  signify  “ living  in  strength  and 
health  but  it  would  be  improper  to  translate  them,  they  being  used  as  a mere 
determinative  sign.  Now,  the  name  within  the  cartouche  is  used  in  this  MS., 
which  is  a Memphitic  one,  precisely  as  Pharaoh  is  used  in  the  Bible  ; and  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  it  is  the  same  word.  In  Theban  MSS.  this 
word  is  not  found ; it  is  there  replaced  by  other  signs,  as  in  fig.  93,  meaning 
“the  palace,”  or  “the  great  house ;”  used  for  “the  king.”  In  hieroglyphics, 
this  title  is  sometimes  found  within  a royal  cartouche,  as  in  fig.  94  ; but  this  is, 
I believe,  first  met  with  in  the  seventh  age.  There  are  persons  who  will  con- 
sider it  a sufficient  reply  to  all  this,  that  OTpo  is  the  Coptic  word  for  “ a king  ;” 
and  that,  consequently,  nicnfpo  must  be  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nyiD,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  in  which  a word  corresponding 
to  this  appears  in  hieroglyphics.  With  such  inquirers  I can  have  no  feelings  in 
common. 

2.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  given  to  Joseph  is  my0.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, if  not  quite  certain,  that  this  signifies  “life,”  the  whole  name  meaning 
“the  preserver  of  life.”  The  0 represents  the  Egyptian  masculine  article,  and 
the  other  three  letters  correspond  to  those  in  fig.  10. 
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3.  The  letters  flPfnn  correspond  to  those  in  fig.  88,  the  additions  to  repre- 
sent vowels  being  in  hollow  types. 

4.  The  name  PU^U;,  1 Kings,  xi.  40,  is  represented  hieroglyphically,  as  in 
fig.  95.  It  contains  a letter  which  is  not  represented  in  the  Hebrew,  but  which 
appears  in  Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  who  gives  SeVcoy^-iy.  Eusebius 
makes  the  name  2ea-coyx<a(riy* 

5.  The  word  inN,  Gen.  xli.  2,  is  admitted  by  the  best  lexicographers  to  be 
an  Egyptian  one.  “ The  meadow,”  or  “ marshy  ground”  near  the  Nile  is 
expressed  as  in  fig.  96,  Pap.  PI.  75,  1.  3.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  correspond  to  the  eagle  and  sieve.  The  duplication 
of  these  characters  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  inquiries,  as  is  the  meaning  of  the 
two  determinative  signs  at  the  end. 

6.  The  only  other  Hebrew  transcription  of  an  Egyptian  word  which  any  one 
has  pretended  to  identify  is  ■'DID,  Gen.  xli.  45,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  fig.  97,  read  Pete.  This,  however,  is  very  questionable  ; for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  are  thus  left  without  any 
thing  to  represent  them,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  this  element 
appeared  in  the  formation  of  Egyptian  names  till  at  least  1500  years  after  the 
time  of  Joseph.  The  true  equivalent  of  this  element,  and  the  resolution  of 
Drusnn,  Jer.  xlvi.  14,  into  its  elements,  are  the  chief  desiderata  in  this  class  of 
data. 

The  transcriptions  of  words  in  a foreign  language  in  Egyptian  phonoglyphs 
are  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  Egyptian  words  in  foreign  characters.  By 
help  of  transcriptions  of  Greek  words  made  in  the  three  last  ages,  the  alphabet 
which  we  now  have  was  formed,  and  it  is  by  transcriptions  of  an  earlier  age  that 
it  must  be  completed  and  rectified.  Transcriptions  in  records  of  the  standard 
time  and  place  are  evidence  of  primary  authority.  It  is  no  sound  objection 
against  them  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  original  words  in  the  foreign  language 
is  itself  doubtful.  A sufficient  number  of  the  words  transcribed  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  to  remove  all  force  from  this  objection ; for  by  comparing  the 
words  as  they  are  differently  represented  in  those  languages,  we  may  confidently 
infer  their  correct  pronunciation.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  may  have  altered  since  the  transcription  into  Egyptian  was 
made,  and  before  they  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  foreign  language.  But 
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to  this  I answer,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  words  transcribed,  of  which  we  have 
any  equivalents,  are  met  with  in  the  older  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and 
that  the  interval  between  the  writing  of  these  and  the  age  of  the  papyri  was  not 
great.  I answer,  further,  that  the  population  of  Syria,  including  the  Holy  Land, 
of  the  names  of  places  in  which  many  of  these  names  are  transcriptions,  has 
always  been  peculiarly  tenacious  of  old  names.  It  is  notorious  that  many  towns 
and  villages  have  the  same  names  now  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Joshua ; and 
they  must  have  had  the  same  at  the  intermediate  time  when  the  transcriptions 
were  made.  But,  it  should  be  observed,  I am  not  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
hasty  conclusion  from  scanty  evidence.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  power  of  each 
phonoglyph,  a variety  of  words  in  which  it  occurs  should  be  examined ; its  dif- 
ferent equivalents,  if  such  it  have,  should  be  considered,  and  a judgment  formed 
as  to  which  is  most  probable,  both  from  the  number  of  times  that  it  appears  to 
repi’esent  it,  and  from  its  capability  of  accounting  in  a satisfactory  manner  for  the 
other  representations  of  it.  If  there  be  any  reasonable  cause  for  doubt,  other 
kinds  of  data  should  be,  if  possible,  appealed  to.  It  is  not  only  the  possible 
change  of  value  of  a foreign  letter  that  may  lead  to  mistake,  and  that  must  be, 
therefore,  guarded  against : we  must  recollect  also  that  foreign  letters  may  have 
had  no  phonoglyphs  exactly  representing  them,  and  may,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
have  had  to  be  represented  either  by  a combination  of  phonoglyphs,  or  by  such 
as  expressed  approximate  sounds.  Examples  of  the  first  method  have  been  given 
in  the  names  of  the  river  Frat  (fig.  15),  of  King  Tharaka  (fig.  88),  and  of  the 
city  of  Pi-bast  (fig.  89)-  As  an  example  of  the  latter  I give  the  word  blDO, 
“a  castle,”  transcribed  as  in  fig.  98,  PI.  114,  1.  2.  It  will  clearly  appear  here- 
after that  the  letters  which  represent  3 and  1,  in  this  word,  had  properly  the 
force  of  K and  T ; and  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  strong  presumptive  evidence  that, 
in  the  age  of  the  papyri  at  Thebes,  no  phonoglyphs  had  the  powers  of  G and  D. 
In  this  figure,  and  in  those  which  follow  it,  the  expletive  characters  are  distin- 
guished by  drawing  them  with  broken  outlines.  The  two  last  characters  in  the 
word,  the  conventional  representations  of  a wall  and  a house,  are  determinative 
signs. 

The  foreign  words,  of  which  transcriptions  are  found  in  the  papyri,  are,  first, 
Hebrew  words,  not  being  names  of  places,  among  which  I include  the  names  of 
two  false  deities  worshipped  within  the  limits  of  Canaan  ; secondly,  proper 
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names  of  places  in  Palestine;  and  thirdly,  proper  names  of  places  out  of  Pales- 
tine. A few  of  these  are  not  found  in  Hebrew  at  all ; and  it  is  obvious  that,  of 
those  which  are,  the  Hebrew  spelling  is  much  less  to  be  depended  on  than  in  the 
case  of  words  of  the  two  former  classes.  As  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  kind  of  data  for  determining  the  exact  powers  of  the  phonoglyphs 
that  we  possess,  and  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  examined  (for  most  of  the  words 
now  given  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  identified  by  me,  in  consequence  of  my 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  expletives ; and  most  of  the  others  have  been  supposed 
to  be  spelled  so  improperly,  in  consequence  of  the  expletives  that  appeared 
among  their  letters,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  them  as  transcrip- 
tions), I will  produce  the  principal  foreign  words,  of  which  transcriptions  appear 
in  the  papyri  or  hieroglyphical  texts  of  the  same  age,  and  of  which  I am  able  to  give 
the  transcriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  modern  Arabic.  I write  x for  the  Hebrew 
n,  o for  y,  and  q for  p.  The  Roman  letters,  which  immediately  follow  the  refe- 
rence to  the  place  where  the  Egyptian  word  occurs,  express  its  reading  according 
to  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  alphabet.  I use  x for  his  %,  and  sx  for  o\,  the  contraction  of 
which  he  uses  as  a letter.  The  expletives  are  written  in  a smaller  character  than  the 
other  letters,  and  an  e of  the  same  size  with  the  expletives,  implies  that  a vowel  has 
to  be  supplied.  I express,  by  capital  letters,  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-two  letters 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  alphabet,  and  some  of  the  letters  used  in  place  of  them  in 
certain  syllables,  as  to  the  power  of  which  I think  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
One  of  the  remaining  letters  in  the  alphabet  was  not,  so  far  as  1 am  aware,  in  use 
in  the  age  of  the  papyri.  The  powers  of  the  other  ten  are  open  for  further 
inquiry. 

Hebrew  Words. — Not  Names  of  Places. 

II. — 1.  *?y2,  Baoal,  Judg.  vi.  25  [Phcen.  7y2,  in  comp.  /3aX,  /3oA] ; fig. 
100,  PI.  26,  1.  8.  baRu.  The  expletive  is,  however,  omitted  at  Karnac  (aet. 
Rameses  II.),  Ch.  Gr.  4Q5;  and  accordingly  Chevalier  Bunsen  reads  the  name 
Bal.  This  ass-headed  deity  seems  to  have  been  identified  by  the  Egyptians  with 
their  Set  or  Typhon. 

2.  mrwy,  oashtoreth,  1 Kings,  ii.  5,  and  oashtaroth,  Judg.  ii.  13  [Phoen. 
mrncyj  Astarte,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  3,  23  ; Aarapr-q,  Luc.  de  Dea  Syra ; in 
comp,  acrrapf  ; fig.  24,  PI.  87,  1.  4,  aSTalluTa. 

f 2 
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3.  J-Qinn,  mirkeveth , a chariot,  Gen.  xli.  43,  fig.  12,  PI.  60,  1.  5,  MaRu- 
KabuTa. 

4.  □■>,  yam,  the  sea,  Josh.  xv.  5,  et  passim,  fig.  14,  PI.  56,  1.  1.  IuMa. 

5.  *7130,  mighddl,  a tower,  Judg.  viii.  9,  and  Mighdol,  a town  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt,  which  grew  up  about  the  very  castle  spoken  of  in  the  papyrus  as 
built  by  Seti  II.,  Jer.  xliv.  1 [MaydoA-o^,  Herod  II.  159],  fig.  98,  PI.  114, 
1.  2.  MaKTaRu. 

6.  JTO“Q,  B'rekhdth,  springs,  or  tanks;  in  sing.  2 Sam.  ii.  13  [Zy,  birket ], 
fig.  102,  PI.  125,  1.  16,  bPRuKabuTa. 

The  three  following  occur  as  elements  in  the  names  of  Syrian  towns: 

7.  TYO,  beth,  a house,  Judg.  vii.  24,  et  passim  [l^j,  bet ; in  Josephus  and 
early  Christian  writers  in  comp.  B aid,  Bpd,  and  Bed ; BaLro-ydfipa,  Ptol.  ; 
B rjra'];  fig.  99,  PI.  56,  1.  8;  and  without  the  pair  of  leaves,  1.  5,  bPITa,  or 
bPeTa.  In  Burton’s  Exc.  Hier.,  16  K,  from  Karnak,  set.  Rameses  II.,  a bird, 
which  Chevalier  Bunsen  calls  a night-raven,  is  substituted  for  the  flying  crane  in 
this  word,  being  preceded  by  the  leg.  Elsewhere,  this  bird  alone  is  used  to 
express  the  initial  sound  in  this  word,  and  I think  I have  seen  it  so  within  the 
age  of  the  papyri,  though  I cannot  now  refer  to  the  place.  Compare  IV.  8 
(fig.  114),  where  it  so  occurs  in  another  word.  This  bird  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  one  with  a tuft  at  its  breast,  supposed  to  be  a Numidian  demoiselle;  and 
each  of  these  birds  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a burning  censer,  as  in  fig.  109, 
which,  whether  alone  or  as  a part  of  a proper  name,  should  be  read  bi.  Com- 
pare also  fig.  115. 

8.  "iQD,  Kdfdr,  a village,  Josh,  xviii.  24  [Phoen.  IQD,  jZ,  kefr,  Karrep- 
and  K a(f)ap-vaovp,  in  different  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament;  Y^airap-KOTLa, 
Ptol.];  fig.  102,  PI.  56,  1.  3,  KafiRu. 

9.  rnp,  Qereth,  a town,  Job,  xxix.  7 [Phoen.  mp;  Dnp,  Qiryath,  passim, 
quryat,  Carthago  ; Klpra] ; fig.  28,  former  part,  kaRuTa. 

Some  other  words  might  be  added,  but  I prefer  confining  myself  at  present 
to  those  of  which  the  identification  is  obvious.  I intend  quoting  others,  in  the 
third  part,  as  evidence  for  the  powers  of  some  doubtful  characters. 
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Names  of  Places  in  Palestine. 

III. — 1.  JV3D,  K'naoan,  Judg.  iii.  1 [Phoen.  ; Sept.  Xavaai/] ; fig.  95 
Karnak,  set.  Seti  I.,  H.  I.  5.  No.  37,  KaNaNa. 

2.  nnN\  whence  nn«n,  Ha-emor-i,  1 Sam.  vii.  14;  fig.  17,  PI.  96,  I.  3, 

oMaURu. 

3.  pin*?,  L’vdnon,  Josh.  xiii.  6 [^U,  libndn , Al/3avoi]  ; fig.  96,  H.  I.  5. 
No.  6,  ReMeNeN. 

4.  rtDcn,  Timnd,  Josh.  xv.  57  ti'bneh ] ; fig.  73,  PI.  56,  1.  3,  TaMN  ? 

Mr.  Birch  reads  the  final  character  nehsi,  in  place  of  h,  and  suggests  that  the 
Nasimones  are  intended. 

5.  p*Y%  Tsidhon,  Judg.  i.  31  [Phoen.  pi;  lju*?,  ga'ida,  ’Eidor-fr,  Horn. 
Od.  N.  285],  fig.  105,  PI.  54,  1.  8,  ti.  . . . Na.  The  middle  of  the  word  is  de- 
stroyed ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  intended,  as  the  name  occurs 
between  IV.  8,  and  III.  6,  being  the  order  of  the  geographical  position  of  the 
three  cities. 

6.  nDHJi,  Tsdrpath,  1 Kings,  xvii.  9 [ ff  qurafend ; ^apeirra,  St.  Luke  ; 
'2ape(f)6a,  Joseph.]  ; fig.  106,  PI.  54,  1.  8,  taRuPuTa. 

7.  li,  Tsor,  Josh.  xix.  29  [Phoen.  -ii  ; jya,  cur ; Tvp-os] ; fig.  107,  PI.  55, 
1.  1,  taRu. 


Names  of  Places  out  of  Palestine. 

IV. — 1.  ms,  Prath,  2 Sam.  viii.  3;  [EiV-^par-gs,  Her.  I.  179; 

Furdt ] ; fig.  15,  PI.  75,  1.  7,  PuHalluTa. 

2.  cmm,  Nahdrdyim  ; Syr.  vjiau,  Nahrin,  “ the  two  rivers.”  Hence 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Mesopotamia,  the  land  of  the  two  rivers,  fig.  108,  PI. 
96,  1.  4,  NaHaReNNa.  The  man  touching  his  mouth , which  follows  the  sylla- 
ble lleN,  is  the  determinative  sign  proper  to  the  word  ran,  p<LH,  “a  name.” 
Its  insertion  in  this  place  was  probably  a mistake  of  the  scribe : if  not  so,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  abusive ; see  page  159-  In  H.  I.  5,  No.  51,  the  first  four  letters  occur 
alone.  Champollion,  Gr.p.  150,  cites  two  other  forms  of  the  word,  NeHeRINa  and 
NeHaRIXa  ; both,  probably,  from  an  inscription  then  at  Karnak,  now  at  Paris, 
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of  the  reign  of  Thothmos  III.  In  other  places  in  that  inscription  it  is  written 
with  the  determinative  sign  of  water,  the  last  character  in  fig.  15,  before  that  of 
country. 

3.  "iy3W,  Shinodr,  Gen.  xiv.  1,  \licvvadp,  LXX.  ; 2/yyapa,  Dio; 

Sinjar ] ; fig.  110,  PI.  96,  1.  3,  saNukaRu.  In  H.  I.  5,  No.  54,  the  word  occurs 
without  the  second  and  fourth  expletives.  On  the  contrary,  in  an  older  inscrip- 
tion from  Solab  in  Nubia,  these  are  retained,  while  the  first  and  third  are 
omitted;  and  in  the  inscription  of  Thothmos  III.,  just  mentioned,  the  fourth 
expletive  is  alone  found.  The  reed  is  occasionally  substituted  for  the  initial 
character. 

4.  Karkh'mish,  Is.  x.  9 [Kipicr/aiov,  Zos.  L-Jy,  qirqisiyd ];  fig.  16, 
PI.  27,  1.  6,  ka RukaMaSXa. 

5.  A rvpla,  Dio,  68,  28;  Arovpla,  Strabo,  16;  jy\,  athur,  Abulfeda,  who 
gives  it  as  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  Tigris,  fig.  Ill,  PI.  125,  1.  14, 
otURu.  Perhaps  we  should  read  the  double  line,  which  would  be  the  expletive 
of  the  hand,  for  the  lituus.  I believe,  however,  the  latter  was  intended.  The 
papyrus  is  here  damaged.  At  Karnak,  in  this  age,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son, it  is  written  without  any  character  in  this  place,  and  without  the  last  exple- 
tive. In  a later  inscription  at  Karnak  (mt.  Shishonk  I.),  the  double  line  is  used 
after  the  hand,  and  the  lion  replaces  the  mouth.  The  name  which  occurs  in  the 
first  kind  of  Cuneatic  writing,  and  which  I have  represented  in  fig.  112,  may 
represent  either  this  name  or  the  following,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  identical. 
The  power  of  the  second  Cuneatic  letter  is  in  dispute.  Beer,  the  best  authority, 
represents  it  by  £;  it  had  probably  the  sound  of  our  s in  pleasure  * The  other 
characters  are  A- UR  A. 

6.  “fiUW,  Asliur,  Numb.  xxiv.  22  [Acro-vp-ia,  Herod.  I.  194,  Ptol.]  In  PI. 
57,  1.  6,  a poetical  address  to  the  King  of  Egypt  contains  this  passage : “ Thy 
name  is  exalted  as  that  of  kataRuNuI  (or,  by  analogy  of  other  transcriptions, 
’’nip),  the  chief  of  OsaRu  (fig.  113). 

7.  }'pt7n,  Xelv-on,  Ez.  xxvii.  18  [XaAu/3-cwi',  Strabo;  Xalab\,  fig.  19, 
PI.  27,  1.  6,  XiRubu  ; compare  also  fig.  21,  PI.  97,  1.  1,  Xaru. 


* I am  now  (January,  1847)  satisfied  that  Jacquet’s  value  of  this  letter,  th,  is  the  true  one. 
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8.  B qpvr-os,  Strabo,  xvi.  2;  Berut , fig.  114,  PI.  54,  1.  8,  baRuTa. 

In  H.  I.  5,  No.  65,  a name  occurs  which  is  possibly  a variation  of  this,  fig.  1 15, 
bi-RUT.  I give  the  two  initial  characters,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Chevalier’s 
alphabet,  the  value  indicated  under  II.  7- 

9.  UfD,  Kush,  Gen.  x.  7 ; Xoocr-oy,  Jos.  Arch.  i.  6,  2,  where  he  says  that 
this  was  the  name  given  in  his  time  to  the  country  south  of  Egypt,  figs.  23,  26, 
27,  KeSX,  KaSX,  KeSXi. 

10.  I will  now  give  an  identification  that  requires  some  explanation.  The 
country  west  of  Egypt  is  always  called  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  that  of  the  Bows, 
or  the  Nine  Bows.  Now,  “a  bow”  is  expressed  phonetically  (though  I have 
never  seen  it  so  in  reference  to  the  name  of  this  country)  as  in  fig.  116,  Burt. 
E.  H.  47,  from  Karnac  (ast.  Rameses  II.),  Pet.  The  Coptic  equivalent  is  Tirr.  I 
identify  this  Egyptian  word  with  tOlD,  Gen.  x.  6,  which  Josephus  asserts  to  be 
Libya,  and  which  the  LXX.  have  so  translated. 

11.  The  name  of  the  country  from  which  the  Egyptians  imported  frankin- 
cense and  balsams  is  given,  fig.  117,  PI.  96,  1.  2.  O-Rusa.  Now,  the  name  of 
the  people  about  the  port,  now  called  Yembo,  in  Arabia,  is  stated  by  Ptolemy  to 
be  the  *Apcrat. 

12.  I conclude  with  the  name  of  a people  which  might  have  been  placed  in 

the  preceding  division.  It  is  given  by  Champollion,  p.  180,  from  Medinet  Abu 
(a?t.  Rameses  III.),  fig.  118,  PuRusaTa.  In  an  inscription  given  by  Burton, 
E.  H.  43,  col.  1,  a pair  of  leaves,  I.,  is  apparently  added  to  the  name  as  here 
given.  I identify  this  with  the  Plishti,  of  1 Sam.  xvii.  4,  et  al. ; 

[‘PuA LfTTL-eig,  LXX. ; Ha\aicrTL-voi,  Jos.  Arch.  v.  1,  18.] 

I come  now  to  consider  the  third  class  of  data,  namely,  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  same  Egyptian  word  is  represented  by  phonoglyphs.  These  data 
are  very  valuable  to  a certain  extent.  When  a word  or  termination  is  variously 
written  phonetically,  the  characters  which  are  interchanged  must  have  had  the 
same  powers ; and  where  interchanges  of  this  kind  occur  in  a number  of  words, 
no  stronger  evidence  of  the  equivalence  of  the  characters  can  be  required.  But 
the  number  of  characters  which  are  interchanged  in  this  manner  is  very  limited. 
The  quail  and  the  lituus  (fig.  29 ),  the  purse  and  the  character  resembling  a 
sugar-tongs  (figs.  24,  25),  the  chair-back  and  broken  line  (fig.  119),  both 
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used  from  the  earliest  period  to  express  the  pronoun  feminine  singular,  and 
the  prefix  forming  causative  verbs;  the  owl  and  half  arch  (fig.  120),  used  for 
the  prepositions  “ in,  by  and  the  waved  line  and  under  crown  (fig.  121)  ; are 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  said  to  be  habitually  interchanged  in  the  age  of  the 
papyri : a few  other  occasional  interchanges  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  part. 
In  general,  the  Egyptian  scribes  had  one  standard  mode  of  writing  each  word, 
from  which  it  was  an  error  to  deviate,  except  so  far  as  was  required  in  order  to 
alter  the  grouping  of  the  characters,  in  passing  from  horizontal  to  vertical  writing 
and  vice  versa;  and  for  this  purpose  the  interchanges  already  mentioned  were 
sufficient.  In  the  use  of  words  which  contained  syllabic  signs,  and  in  words  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  mode  of  writing  was  more  liable  to  be  changed;  but  even 
here  variations  in  respect  to  the  completion  of  the  syllabic  signs,  the  introduction 
of  expletives,  and  the  ideoglyphs  which  accompany  the  phonoglyphs,  are  much 
more  frequent  than  substitutions  of  one  phonoglyph  for  another.  And,  while  I 
do  not  deny  that  these  substitutions,  where  they  do  occur,  may  be  good  evidence 
of  the  equivalence  of  characters,  I must  protest  against  the  rash  use  of  them  as 
evidence,  which  has  been  made  and  recommended  by  former  writers.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  whatever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  scribe  was  cor- 
rect ; and,  consequently,  that  if  a word  was  found  written  in  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent ways,  they  were  equally  proper ; and,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  phonetic 
characters,  must  represent  the  same  sounds.  An  attentive  examination,  how- 
ever, will  soon  satisfy  any  one  that  the  Egyptian  scribes  were  very  care- 
less copyists.  Even  in  manuscripts  intended  for  the  use  of  the  living,  as  the 
Sallier  and  Anastasi  papyri,  great  mistakes  were  committed.  The  second  in  the 
former  collection,  and  the  seventh  in  the  latter,  were  transcribed  by  the  same 
person  from  the  same  original,  being  a collection  of  ancient  poems ; the  former 
in  Tybi  of  the  first  year,  the  latter  in  Paoni  of  the  sixth  year  of  Seti  II. ; yet 
they  differ  in  a vast  number  of  places.  Sometimes  one  MS.  omits  a line,  or  a 
portion  of  one,  which  the  other  retains,  as  in  PI.  17,  1.  5 ; 20,  1.  8 ; 134,  1.  3; 
sometimes  one  of  them  inserts  a character  improperly,  as  in  PI.  16,  1.  3,  where  a 
rather  remarkable  character,  having  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  n,  is  introduced 
between  two  words.  The  eye  of  the  scribe  had  been  caught  with  it  a little  fur- 
ther on  in  the  line,  and  when  he  had  once  written  it  he  was  unwilling  to  blot  it 
out.  Erasures  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the  MSS. : hence,  it  is  not  improbable 
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that,  in  some  of  the  cases  where  one  of  the  MSS.  contains  a line  that  is  wanting 
in  the  other,  it  was  improperly  added  rather  than  improperly  omitted.  In  such 
instances  as  these,  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  the  transcription  of,  at  least,  one  of 
the  MSS.  errors  have  been  committed.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  infer  that, 
in  the  instances  in  which  words  appear  to  be  differently  spelled  in  the  two  MSS., 
this  difference  resulted,  like  the  other,  from  error  ? 

But  if  the  Egyptian  scribes  were  careless  in  what  they  wrote  for  the  living, 
can  we  wonder  at  their  being  so  when  they  wrote  the  funeral  MSS.,  which  they 
never  expected  would  be  read  at  all  ? Yet  it  is  on  the  comparison  of  these 
MSS.  with  one  another,  assuming  that  the  differences  which  appear  in  them  are 
legitimate  variations  of  the  same  forms,  that  many  persons  seem  to  rely,  as  the 
surest  mode  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  those  phonoglyphs,  which  do  not  appear 
in  Greek  and  Roman  proper  names.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
this  method  should  have  been  recommended  by  Champollion,  when  the  know- 
ledge of  hieroglyphics  was  yet  in  its  infancy ; but  after  its  having  been  tried  by 
him  and  Salvolini,  and  after  observing  the  numerous  and  ridiculous  errors  into 
which  the  last  of  these  writers  was  led  by  it,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  Chevalier 
Bunsen  should  still  recommend  it  as  the  best  mode  of  investigation.  In  addition 
to  all  the  sources  of  error  to  which  other  transcriptions  are  subject,  those  of  the 
funeral  MSS.  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  faulty  from  two  distinct  causes  of 
error  that  affected  them,  as  well  as  from  that  carelessness  to  which  I have  already 
adverted,  arising  from  their  not  being  expected  to  be  read,  and  their  being,  con- 
sequently, committed  to  the  most  ignorant  scribes.  One  of  these  causes  is,  that 
the  papyrus  was  sometimes  written  in  hieroglyphics,  but  was  copied  from  a hiero- 
graphic  original.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Turin  MS.,  of  which  Dr.  Lepsius 
has  published  a copy,  as  with  many  others.  If  characters  resemble  one  another 
in  their  hierographic  forms,  the  transcriber  might  write  the  hieroglyphic  equiva- 
lent of  one  in  place  of  that  of  the  other  ; and  thus  a hieroglyph  may  be  substituted 
for  another  to  which  it  has  no  resemblance  at  all.  As  examples  of  this,  I refer  to 
Ch.  109,  e.  10,  of  the  Todtenbuch,  where  the  character,  fig.  122  a,  is  written  in 
place  of  123  a.  It  has  no  resemblance  at  all  to  it ; but  the  hierographic  charac- 
ters corresponding  to  the  two  (figs.  122  b,  123  b)  are  very  liable  to  be  con- 
founded. So,  in  the  same  plate,  Ch.  110,  c.  12,  we  have  Spr  for  Spt,  a mis- 
take occasioned  by  the  resemblance  of  t and  r in  their  hierographic  forms,  which 
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I have  already  noticed.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  are  very  numerous,  but  so  are 
also  those  which  arise  from  confounding  two  similar  hieroglyphic  characters,  so 
that  it  would  appear  as  if  this  manuscript  was  immediately  copied  from  a hiero- 
glyphic one,  but  that  the  mediate  or  immediate  original  of  the  latter  was  hiero- 
graphic.  As  the  published  edition  is,  however,  not  a fac  simile , but  a copy 
made  by  the  eye,  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
errors  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  European,  and  not  to  the  Egyptian  copyist. 
Indeed  it  is  admitted,  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  that  some  errors  in  the  text  are 
of  this  description,  though  others  are  pointed  out  as  being  positively  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  mistakes  in  the  text  of  the  Todtenbuch,  as  published,  amount  to 
many  hundreds ; I may  say  thousands.  The  principal  hieroglyphical  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
correct ; but,  no  doubt,  a still  more  accurate  text  could  be  obtained  by  a critical 
comparison  of  a number  of  MSS.  But,  considering  the  worthlessness,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  probably 
composed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  age,  it  is  scarcely  desirable  that  a critical  edition 
of  it  should  extend  beyond  a few  select  chapters. 

The  other  special  cause,  to  which  I alluded,  of  inaccuracy  in  funeral  MSS.,  is, 
that  a MS.  intended  for  a female  had  often  to  be  taken  from  an  original  which 
was  written  for  a male,  and  vice  versa ; and  such  was  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
scribes  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  task  of  writing  the  many  thousand  MSS.  of 
this  kind  which  were  required  every  year  for  the  market,  that  great  errors  were 
thus  introduced  into  the  text.  The  changes  which,  in  general,  were  required, 
were  those  of  the  personal  pronouns  k and  f (fig.  125),  which  referred  to  the 
second  and  third  persons  masculine  singular,  into  t and  5 (fig.  124),  which 
referred  to  the  same  persons  feminine.  But  the  scribes  sometimes  made  these 
changes  in  the  letters  k and  f,  when  not  pronouns,  but  constituent  parts  of 
words.  Thus,  I have  seen  KaKUi,  “ darkness”  (fig.  126),  perverted  into 
TaTU  (fig.  127),  and  sxafT  (fig.  128),  a word  which  seems  etymologically  con- 
nected with  “sheep”  and  “shape,”  whence  the  Creator  or  Shaper  was  repre- 
sented as  a sheep,  has  been  corrupted  into  sxaSsxaS  (fig.  129),  the  blundering 
scribe  not  only  substituting  the  s for  the  f but  writing  the  first  syllable  twice 
over,  under  the  impression  that  the  ti,  which  was  probably  written  in  his  original 
instead  of  t,  was  a mark  of  duplication,  as  it  sometimes  is.  It  is  unnecessary 
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to  adduce  other  instances  of  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  these  scribes.  In 
the  construction  of  the  alphabet  I reject  altogether  any  assistance  that  may  be 
derived  from  collating  copies  of  the  Todtenbuch.  While  I make  what  use  I 
fairly  can  of  such  interchanges  of  letters  as  I observe  to  have  been  made  in 
Theban  texts  of  the  age  of  the  papyri,  or  in  these  texts  as  compared  with  those 
of  an  earlier  period,  or  even  a later  one,  if  they  appear  correctly  written,  I do 
not  trouble  myself  with  the  manner  in  which  words  may  be  found  spelled  in 
manuscripts  written  with  carelessness,  no  one  knows  in  what  age,  or  in  what  part 
of  Egypt,  but  all  probably  subsequent  to  the  Grecian  conquest.  Dr.  Lepsius, 
with  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Turin  MS.  which  is  natural  to  its  editor, 
imagines  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ! To  me  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  was  written  in  Greek  or  in  Roman  times.  It  cannot,  I think, 
be  earlier  than  the  second  century  B.  C. 

Before  I quit  the  subject  of  interchanges,  I would  offer  two  additional 
remarks.  One  is,  that  the  fact  of  two  letters  not  being  interchanged,  when  they 
resemble  one  another  in  form  to  such  a degree  that  they  could  be  similarly 
grouped,  is  presumptive  evidence  (though,  I admit,  not  conclusive)  of  their  not 
being  equivalent.  Thus,  the  first  and  fourth  characters,  omitting  expletives,  in 
fig.  106,  are  capable  of  being  similarly  grouped,  but  they  are  never  interchanged. 
This  affords  a presumption  that  they  have  not  both  the  power  of  T,  as  Chevalier 
Bunsen  supposed  ; and  this  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  transcription  is  DS“1U,  and  not  nEATl.  Other  instances  will  be  given 
in  the  following  part. 

My  other  remark  is,  that  a mistake,  even  a gross  one,  committed  by  a scribe, 
if  it  were  the  result  of  his  copying  by  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  may  be  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  a character,  or  the  proper  mode  of  vocalizing  a word. 
Thus,  in  the  Anastasi  papyrus,  No.  7,  PI.  137,  1.  9,  the  word  saxt,  “ to  catch,” 
or  “ entrap,”  is  written  as  in  fig.  75  (at  least,  so  far  as  the  phonoglyphs  are  con- 
cerned), in  place  of  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  “to  write,”  as  in  fig.  130, 
which  occurs  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Sallier  MS.  No.  2,  PI.  23,  1.  1. 
From  this  we  may  infer,  not  only  that  the  two  forms  of  X which  occur  in  these 
words  are  equivalent,  but  that  the  participle  was  read  SaXuT  or  SaXT,  and 
not  SxaTU,  the  eagle  and  quail  being  both  expletives.  This  accords  with  what 
I inferred  in  the  first  part,  respecting  the  form  of  this  past  participle,  from  a 
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totally  different  consideration.  Again,  in  PI.  136,  1.  7,  we  have  the  word  repre- 
sented in  fig.  131;  while,  in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  other  MS.,  PI.  22, 
1.  3,  we  have  the  two  characters  in  fig.  132.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  former, 
while  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  characters  substituted  and  those  which 
they  replaced,  there  is  a resemblance  between  the  sounds  which  they  expressed  ; 
MeRi,  “ loving,”  and  M-IRI,  “ in  the  eye,”  must  have  been  pronounced  nearly 
alike. 

I now  come  to  the  fourth  class  of  data, — comparisons  of  Egyptian  words, 
expressed  by  phonetic  characters,  with  corresponding  words  in  kindred  lan- 
guages. The  language  on  which  most  reliance  has  been  heretofore  placed  is  the 
Coptic,  which  is  a descendant  from  the  old  Egyptian  language  of  the  age  of  the 
papyri,  though  in  a remote  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that,  from  the  influx  of 
foreign  words,  and  the  change  of  ideas  attendant  on  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Christianity,  much  of  it  has  been  lost ; and  much  of  the  remainder  was  so  greatly 
changed  in  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  writing 
of  the  papyri  and  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  in  place  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  Coptic  equiva- 
lents of  the  old  words  for  determining  the  true  powers  of  the  letters  which  com- 
posed the  latter.  Not  to  speak  of  the  vowels,  which  are  written  in  Coptic  words 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  any  rule,  many  of  the  consonants  in  the  old  language 
have  two  or  more  different  Coptic  letters  which  occasionally  represent  them  ; 
while  many  Coptic  letters  are  found  to  correspond  to  several  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  were  all  equivalent.  The  sieve  and  its 
homophones  are,  as  already  observed,  generally  represented  by  oj,  equivalent  to 
our  SH ; but  they  are  also  represented  by  that  is,  our  H,  and  in  the  Mem- 
phitic  dialect  by  I),  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  n.  That  this  last 
was  the  true  power  of  the  sieve  appears  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  the 
above  three  representations,  the  last  of  them  being  the  only  one  from  which  the 
others  would  be  likely  to  be  derived,  but  also  from  the  transcriptions  of  Egyp- 
tian words  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  of  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  words  in  Egyptian 
characters.  But,  this  being  admitted,  a question  arises, — in  all  the  Egyptian 
words,  in  the  Coptic  equivalents  of  which  the  cq  occurs,  are  the  phonoglyphs 
which  correspond  to  this  letter  equivalent  to  the  sieve?  To  say  nothing  of 
words  in  which  it  appears  to  correspond  to  characters  which  are  supposed  to  have 
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the  power  of  K,  is  it  certain  that  there  was  no  letter  in  the  old  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet which  had  the  power  of  SH,  or  of  the  combination  SKH,  which  might 
easily  be  softened  into  SH  ? And  if  there  was  such  a letter,  is  it  not  likely 
that  its  equivalents  would  be  represented  in  Coptic  words  by  the  cy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  sieve  ? Similar  questions  might  be  raised  respecting  other  letters. 
Egyptian  words  which  contain  the  basin  and  its  known  homophones  have  in  its 
place  at  least  four  Coptic  letters,  K,  JQ,  X , and  (A ",  the  two  last  being  apparently 
the  values  of  our  J and  CH.  The  corruption  of  the  sound  of  K into  this  last 
sound  is  a well-known  one,  of  which  there  are  abundant  instances  in  our  own 
language,  as  well  as  in  Italian.  Thus,  “ church”  is  from  Kvpiaiai ; “chin”  from  the 
Gothic  kinn-us,  & c.  &c.  But  the  question  arises  as  before, — Were  all  the 
Egyptian  phonoglyphs  which  passed  into  the  Coptic  (T' equivalent  to  the  basin  f 
May  not  some  of  them  have  themselves  had  the  power  of  our  CH,  or  may  not 
others  of  them  have  had  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  p,  as  distinguished  from  D ? 
These  are  points  on  which  no  comparisons  of  Egpytian  and  Coptic  words  can 
give  us  any  information.  And  these  comparisons  will  alike  fail  us,  if  we  seek  to 
ascertain  whether  the  old  Egyptians  had  any  letters  in  their  alphabet  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  n (the  hamzeh,  as  distinguished  from  the  vowel  that 
may  accompany  it),  the  y,  in  either  of  its  two  powers,  or  that  modification  of  the 
dental  mute  which  the  Arabs  represent  by  a b,  as  the  Hebrews  probably  did  bv 
a ID.  The  Copts  had  no  equivalent  to  any  of  these  letters ; but  though  this  may 
be  considered  as  presumptive  evidence  that  in  the  second  and  third  century  after 
Christ  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  letters,  we  have  no  right  to  presume  that  they 
had  them  not  in  the  old  times,  before  the  country  was  conquered  by  foreigners. 
The  chief  use,  then,  of  the  Coptic  equivalents  of  Egyptian  words,  in  reference  to  our 
present  object,  is  to  determine  which  of  the  two  values  of  an  ambiguous  Hebrew 
letter  corresponded  to  the  phonoglyphs  by  which  it  was  transcribed ; for  the  dis- 
tinctions which  the  Masoretes  make  by  dagesh  and  the  diacritical  points  are  made 
without  adequate  grounds,  and  often  erroneously;  and  I may  say  it  is  chiefly  in 
respect  to  the  one  letter  ty  that  they  are  of  any  use  to  us,  for,  with  respect  to 
the  dageshed  letters,  we  possess  Greek  transcriptions  distinguishing  the  two 
sounds,  made  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  the  Coptic  letters  came  into 
use,  and  which,  of  course,  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  thing 
written  in  these  letters  can  be.  The  Greeks  had,  however,  but  one  character 
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by  which  to  describe  both  S and  SH ; and  we  are,  therefore,  necessarily  depen- 
dent on  the  Coptic  for  the  distinction  of  these  letters,  unless,  indeed,  an  Egyp- 
tian letter  should  be  found  to  correspond  with  D as  well  as  with  ty.  All  this  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  old  Egyptians  had  a letter  in  their  alphabet  corres- 
ponding to  our  SH,  which,  however,  is  a matter  for  after  investigation.  That 
they  had  such  a letter  in  the  Roman,  and  probably  in  the  Greek  age,  is  obvious, 
for  their  cy  is  derived  from  it ; but  it  is  another  question  whether  they  had  any 
such  character  in  the  age  of  the  papyri. 

The  Hebrew  words  which  have  equivalent  Egyptian  ones  etymologically 
connected  with  them  are  not  numerous.  There  are  some,  however,  as  to  which 
no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained ; and  some  of  these  may  be  adduced  as 
evidence  to  prove  the  powers  of  particular  phonoglyphs,  in  conjunction  with 
Egyptian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words,  and  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  Egyptian 
ones.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  make  out  any  list  of  such  words. 

There  are  many  Egyptian  words  etymologically  connected  with  Indo- Ger- 
manic ones  of  the  same  or  similar  meaning  ; and  this  fact  may  possibly  be  useful 
in  ascertaining  the  exact  powers  of  some  doubtful  characters.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a series  of  Egyptian  words,  commencing  with  the  same  phono- 
glyphs,  or  with  such  as  have  been  proved  to  be  equivalent,  arc  found  to  cor- 
respond with  words  of  a given  Indo-Germanic  language,  suppose  the  Latin, 
all  of  which  begin  with  the  same  letter ; suppose  that  another  series  be  found 
to  correspond  to  words  beginning  with  a different  Latin  letter  ; and  suppose 
that  a character,  the  exact  value  of  which  is  unknown,  but  is  ascertained  to  be 
one  of  these  two,  commences  a word  of  which  the  Latin  equivalent  is  known  ; 
we  may  safely  pronounce  the  unknown  character  to  belong  to  that  set  of 
phonoglyphs  to  which  the  initial  letter  of  the  corresponding  Latin  word  was 
previously  observed  to  correspond.  Or  if  two  phonoglyphs  be  observed  to  cor- 
respond to  different  Latin  initial  letters  (or  even  medial  or  final,  though  these 
are  less  to  be  depended  on  than  initials),  we  may  safely  infer  that  they  are 
not  truly  equivalent,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  be  represented  by  the  same 
Coptic  letter. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  words  of  the  series  be  found  in  the  same  Indo- 
Germanic  language.  The  law  of  the  initial  mutes,  discovered  by  Grimm,  ena- 
bles us  to  transfer  an  equivalent  word  in  one  of  these  languages  to  another. 
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Thus,  e.  g.,  if  an  Egyptian  phonoglyph  be  found  to  correspond  to  P at  the 
beginning  of  Latin  words,  and  if  a corresponding  word  be  observed  in  the  old 
German,  which  begins  with  F or  V,  but  which  has  no  equivalent  in  Latin,  we 
are  entitled  to  transfer  this  word  to  the  Latin  list  of  words  beginning  with  P : 
on  the  contrary,  a Gothic  or  old  German  word  beginning  with  P itself  would 
not  be  entitled  to  rank  with  Latin  words  beginning  with  P. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  on  which  the  use  of  Indo- Germanic  equiva- 
lents, as  aids  to  determine  the  powers  of  Egyptian  phonoglyphs,  is  grounded. 
The  applications  of  it  will  not  be  numerous,  yet  it  will  be  applied ; and  I have, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  to  lay  it  down  here  among  the  other  principles  which 
are  available  to  our  present  purpose.  I now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  determination  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  as  it  existed  at  Thebes  in  the  age  of 
the  papyri. 

PART  III. POWERS  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  PHONOGLYPHS. 

The  order  in  which  I intend  to  consider  the  characters  is  this  : I take  as  my 
groundwork  the  alphabet  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  which  contains  thirty-two  letters. 
I have  already  said  that  I consider  the  values  which  he  assigned  to  twenty-one  of 
these  to  be  certain.  I will  first  consider  these,  but  very  briefly,  stating  the  ear- 
liest use  of  each  character  that  I have  observed,  and  mentioning  its  proper  exple- 
tive : I will  then  proceed  to  the  other  eleven  characters  in  the  Chevalier’s 
alphabet,  which  require  to  be  considered  with  more  attention,  as  their  true  values 
admit  of  dispute  : and  lastly,  I will  mention  the  alphabetic  characters  in  use  in 
the  period  I have  chosen  for  the  standard,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  alphabet  at 
all,  or  which  are  improperly  placed  among  the  syllabic  characters,  or  the  letters 
of  late  introduction. 

1.  A pair  of  leaves  (I.  1 ; i.  1)  with  the  quail  for  its  expletive,  as  in  figs. 
14,  19,  was  used  in  the  first  age  (L.  8,  C.  D.)  Its  value  is  determined  to  be 
I or  Y,  by  transcriptions  II.  4 and  7,  and,  as  secondary  evidence,  figs.  20,  61. 

2.  A pair  of  oblique  lines  (I.  2;  i.  2)  had  the  same  value  as  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  is  occasionally  interchanged,  and  the  same  expletive.  Its  original 
use  seems  to  have  been  as  an  ideograph  for  “ two,”  or  “ twice,”  implying  some- 
times that  the  letter  or  syllable  preceding  it  should  be  read  twice.  The  corres- 
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ponding  word  was,  in  the  old  language,  twi  or  ti  (figs.  60,  58),  and  the  latter, 
for  which  two  semicircles  were  sometimes  used,  was  employed  to  express  the 
syllable  ti  in  the  third  period,  chiefly  in  those  words  where  the  semicircle  t was 
alone  used  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  the  fourth  period  this  character  was  used  to 
express  I in  the  other  syllables.  I have  first  observed  it  so  used  in  the  name  of 
Queen  aHMeS-NefeR-aRI,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  It  is 
rarely  used  except  in  short  syllables,  where  in  earlier  ages  the  vowel  was  omitted, 
and  as  an  expletive. 

3.  A quail  or  chicken  (U.  1),  has  the  pair  of  oblique  lines  for  its  expletive; 
it  was  used  in  the  first  age,  being  found  in  the  royal  name  in  the  great  pyramid. 
It  is  proved  to  have  the  power  of  U or  W,  from  the  Coptic  equivalents  of  the 
words  which  it  commences,  such  as  OY^top,  UHeR,  a dog;  OYOOcyR,  Usxeb,  to 
answer;  OYoeirt,  UbeN,  to  shine.  It  is  also  the  formative  of  the  plural  num- 
ber; and  this,  in  Coptic,  generally  terminates  in  oy,  cm,  hy,  or  the  like,  the 
last  being  a contraction  for  hoy.  Its  proper  hierographic  equivalent  is  u.  1, 
formed  from  it  as  m.  1 from  M.  1 ; and  this  takes  the  corresponding  expletive. 
With  this  is  habitually  interchanged  u.  2,  which  cannot  be  well  referred  to  any 
other  hieroglyphic  character,  and  which  never  takes  the  expletive  after  it,  and 
may,  therefore,  include  it.  I suppose  it  to  be  formed,  as  in  fig.  133,  from  a 
quail , with  its  legs  turned  up,  as  those  of  the  eagle  and  owl  sometimes  are. 
Whether  this  letter  had  ever  the  power  of  V will  be  considered  hereafter. 

4.  A ball  of  thread , or  lituus,  as  some  have  called  it  (U.  2),  is  habitually 
interchanged  with  the  quail  in  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  age  of  the  papyri,  and 
had  the  same  expletive.  It  had  no  distinct  hierographic  character.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  says  that  it  was  not  used  at  all  in  the  olu  kingdom  ; but  it  occurs  on  a 
stele  of  Osortasen  I.  in  the  British  Museum,  ECIf'SiO,  5,  in  two  different  words 
in  the  line. 

5.  A square  mat  (P.  1;  p.  1),  used  in  the  first  age  (tomb  of  Teta),  and 
having  the  quail  for  its  expletive,  is  shewn  to  have  had  the  power  of  P,  by  the 
transcriptions  III.  6 ; IV.  1 and  12 : see  also  figs.  20  md  62. 

6.  An  owl  (M.  1;  m.  1),  also  used  on  the  tomb  6/  Teta,  takes  the  arm  for 
its  expletive,  and  is  proved  to  have  had  the  power  of  M'tay  transcriptions  II.  3,  4, 
5;  IV.  4. 

7-  A sickle  (M.  2;  m.  2)  is  used  on  the  same  tomb,  and  takes  the  eagle  for 
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its  expletive.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the  Coptic  equivalents  of  the  words  of 
which  it  forms  a part;  as  jute,  Ma,  truth  ; JU.OT6,  MaUI,  brightness. 

8.  A half  arch,  as  Dr.  Young  called  it,  or  the  frame  of  a boat,  as  Chevalier 
Bunsen  considers  it  to  be  (M.  3;  m.  3),  was  habitually  interchanged  with  the 
owl  in  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  age  of  the  papyri,  and  has  there  the  same  exple- 
tive, the  arm.  It  was  used  as  a letter  unquestionably  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  age  (tomb  at  Kurna,  L.  11).  Under  the  twelfth  dynasty  I have  only  met 
with  it  once  (E.  I.  19-  2),  between  the  leaf  and  the  owl;  and  it  is  only  in  a like 
position  that  it  occurs  in  the  papyri,  unless  when  marked  as  ideographic  by  the 
vertical  line  following  it.  It  is  a question,  therefore,  whether  it  was  not  origi- 
nally a syllabic  sign  for  aM.  It  is,  however,  common  in  hieroglyphics  to  place 
together  two  homophones,  rather  than  two  like  characters,  to  express  a doubled 
letter  at  the  end  of  a word.  See  No.  13,  infra. 

9.  A waved  line  (N.  1 ; n.  1),  with  the  eagle  for  its  expletive  (sometimes 
replaced  by  three  vertical  lines,  implying  that  the  waved  line  should  be  thrice 
repeated,  by  which  the  ideograph  of  water,  Na,  was  formed),  represents  N,  as 
the  transcriptions  III.  1,  3;  IV.  2,  3,  shew.  It  was  used  in  the  first  age,  on  the 
tomb  of  Teta. 

10.  A vase  of  water  (N.  2 ; n.  2)  was  homophonous  with  the  preceding, 
but  was  properly  used  in  a different  set  of  words.  This  propriety  of  spelling 
is,  however,  sometimes  violated,  and  thus  the  characters  are  abusively  inter- 
changed ; e.  g.  the  pronoun  “ I,”  Coptic  <LrtOK,  was  properly  written  with  N.  2 ; 
but  Champollion  quotes  it  written  with  N.  1,  in  a Theban  inscription  of  the 
standard  age  (Gr.  p.  251).  It  was  thus  confounded  with  the  preposition  and 
affix  “ to  thee.”  In  like  manner  the  vague  possessive  article  after  plural  nouns 
was  properly  written  with  N.  2,  followed  by  a vertical  line,  denoting  its  being  to 
be  pronounced  as  if  it  was  an  ideograph,  i.  e.  as  Na,  “ water  but  in  one  of  the 
papyri  (PI.  16,  1.  5)  the  waved  line  and  eagle  are  twice  substituted  for  this, 
which  would  be  properly  the  definite  article  before  a plural  noun.  That  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  for  that  here  is  evident  from  one  of  the  nouns  which 
follow's  it  being  a feminine  singular.  The  expletive  of  this  character  is  the 
quail,  and  in  lieu  of  adding  this  the  character  was  sometimes  trebled.  This  cha- 
racter is  found  on  the  coffin  of  Menkare  in  the  first  age,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  was  there  used  as  a letter. 
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11.  An  under-crown , the  lower  part  of  the  ^ryev t (N.  3),  is  habitually  inter- 
changed with  the  waved  line  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  age  of  the  papyri. 
It  had  the  eagle  for  its  expletive.  I have  never  seen  it  in  any  text  older  than 
the  fourth  age ; but  Chevalier  Bunsen  says  “ in  the  twelfth  dynasty  only  as  a pre- 
position ( Mag . Louvre).'"  The  corresponding  hierograph  was  only  used  ideo- 
graphical ly. 

12.  A mouth  (R.  1;  r.  1),  used  on  the  tomb  of  Teta  in  the  first  age,  appears 
to  have  had  the  power  of  R in  I.  1,  3 ; II.  2,  3,  6,  8,  9 ; III.  2 ,6,  7 ; IV.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  8,  11  ; while  it  had  that  of  L in  II.  1,  5;  III.  3;  IV.  12.  These  sounds 
seem  not  to  have  been  distinguished  at  Thebes  in  the  age  of  the  papyri.  Its 
most  usual  expletive  was  the  vertical  line , indicating  that  it  should  be  pronounced 
as  the  word  signifying  “ mouth,”  in  Coptic,  po,  This  is  sometimes,  I think, 
replaced  by  the  leaf,  as  in  the  syllable  TRa  (fig.  77),  which  occurs  frequently, 
and  has  commonly,  in  the  MSS.,  a palm  branch  after  it  as  a determinative  of 
sound.  I have  already  referred  to  this  syllable  in  the  first  part.  That  it  was  pro- 
nounced TeR,  the  leaf  at  the  end  being  omitted,  appears  from  two  considera- 
tions, in  addition  to  what  have  been  already  adduced.  The  name  of  such  a branch 
was,  in  Coptic,  T<Lp;  and  the  Greek  transcription  of  a word  in  which  this 
syllable  is  known  to  be  final  occurs  in  Mr.  Gray’s  antigraph  in  the  British 
Museum,  A /lovpaaovdrjp.  There  is  a character  like  i.  2 frequently  written 
over  the  hierographic  form  of  this  letter,  when  attended  by  its  expletive  (see  fig. 
11),  but  it  is  merely  used  to  fill  the  void  space. 

13.  A lion  (R.  2;  r.  2)  is  used  in  several  words  on  monuments  of  this  age,  which 
in  earlier  times  were  written  with  the  mouth ; frequently  both  characters  occur, 
but  when  they  do,  but  one  should  be  sounded.  The  use  of  the  double  letter 
appears  to  be  to  mark  that  the  word  was  terminated,  and,  if  it  had  more  than 
one  syllable,  that  the  last  was  accented.  Words  very  often  terminate  with  N.  1, 
followed  by  N.  2,  frequently  attended  by  its  expletive,  as  UteNNu  (fig.  134), 
to  be  pronounced  without  the  last  expletive.  Champollion  thought  that  this  was 
peculiar  to  words  ending  in  N,  and  that  it  marked  it  as  to  have  a nasal  sound. 
But  we  meet  with  the  same  in  the  case  of  other  letters,  as  SaXX  (fig.  135), 
from  E.  I.  86,  9)  one  of  the  earliest  steles  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ; aMM,  already 
mentioned  under  No.  8 ; and  MasxeRRu,  Pap.  PI.  15,  1.  7 (fig.  136).  That 
the  two  Rs  in  this  word  are  equivalent  to  but  one  letter,  and  that  an  R,  not  an 
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L,  is  proved  by  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  corresponds,  namely,  "int&Q, 
Mishxdr  (Ps.  cx.  3).  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  word  signify  “the 
dawn  of  the  morning.”  This  letter  had  for  its  usual  expletive  the  vertical  line  ; 
but  in  place  of  that  we  have  here  the  quail.  The  name  of  the  lion,  then,  was 
expressed  by  the  mouth  or  lion , and  the  quail , RU,  sounded  probably  LeW  or 
Le  V,  and  connected  with  the  Greek  XeF-cov,  Bohemian  lew , German  Lowe , and 
with  the  Hebrew  WH1?.  Champollion  gives  the  name,  with  a leg , in  place  of  the 
quail , which  will  be  worthy  of  notice  when  we  come  to  consider  the  power  of 
that  character.  The  lion  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  phonetic  in  the  fourth 
age,  and  it  had  at  first  apparently  a syllabic  power.  In  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  I have  only  met  with  it  in  the  word  XaLeV,  fig.  21. 

14.  A bent  line,  apparently  a chair  back  (S.  1 ; s.  1),  expresses  S.  That  it 
had  this  power,  and  not  that  of  SH,  is  proved  by  its  being  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  D,  as  well  as  by  w,  as  in  DDOiH,  and,  at  a later  period,  in  D”1Q,  Persia. 
It  is  used  in  the  first  age  on  the  tomb  of  Teta,  and  has  for  its  expletive  the  semi- 
circle, No.  17. 

15.  A broken  line  (S.  2;  s.  2)  is  habitually  interchanged  with  the  preceding 
character ; it  has  the  same  expletive,  and  is  used  on  the  same  tomb. 

16.  The  bent  rope,  resembling  a sugar  tongs  (T.  1;  t.  1),  has  for  its  exple- 
tive the  quail,  and  is  used  on  the  same  tomb.  Its  power  appears  from  the  tran- 
scription II.  2,  fig.  25,  and  from  its  being  habitually  interchanged  with  the  purse , 
which  appears  from  the  Greek  transcriptions,  IV.  1,  8,  12,  to  have  had  the 
power  of  T.  The  Coptic  form  of  the  feminine  article,  and  of  the  affix  of  the 
second  person  plural,  as  well  as  of  several  other  words,  shew  that  this  letter  was 
T,  and  not  TH,  though  in  Greek  transcriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  it  was 
frequently  expressed  by  6. 

17.  A semicircle  (T.  2,  t.  2)  is  interchanged  with  the  preceding  in  the  affix 
of  the  second  person  plural,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  feminine,  and  the  parti- 
cipial afformative  ; it  must,  therefore,  have  had  the  same  power.  This  character 
is,  however,  not  always  phonetic.  It  is  sometimes  a sign  of  the  feminine 
gender,  which  is  not  to  be  pronounced.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
always  so  at  the  end  of  words ; it  may  sometimes  be  a phonetic  formative  of  the 
feminine  gender ; and  it  is  certainly  to  be  sounded  as  an  afformative  of  verbs, 
constituting  the  infinitive  mood  or  noun  of  action,  and  also  the  noun  expressing 
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the  agent.  In  this  last  case,  if  not  in  the  others  also,  the  vowel  I is  to  be 
sounded  after  it ; and,  though  not  expressed  in  the  first  age,  it  began  to  be  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  either  by  the  addition  of  the  two  oblique  lines 
(I.  2),  or  by  the  duplication  of  the  semicircle.  The  latter  mode  is,  however, 
ambiguous.  On  the  tomb  of  Teta  the  doubled  semicircle  occurs  ; but  the  second 
one  is  here  a sign  or  formative  of  the  feminine  gender,  not  an  equivalent  for 
the  vowel  I.  In  the  titles  of  Amenemhe  I.  (B.  E.  H.  10,  3),  three  semicircles 
are  used  to  express  the  vowel  U (fig.  137),  as  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  in- 
cription  two  semicircles  appear  to  be  used  for  I.  The  word  here  represented  is 
elsewhere  written  as  in  fig.  138.  This  inscription  is  from  the  Cosseir  Raad, 
and  was  probably  the  work  of  some  ignorant  person.  A semicircle,  followed 
by  three  small  lines,  equivalent  to  three  semicircles,  is  elsewhere  used  for  TU, 
as  the  two  semicircles  are  for  TI : but  the  addition  of  another  semicircle  seems 
unjustifiable.  The  expletive  of  this  character  was  the  quail ; and  it  is  used, 
both  as  an  ideoglyph  and  a phonoglyph,  on  the  tomb  of  Teta. 

18.  A twisted  rope  (H.  1 ; h.  1),  represents  H,  as  appears  from  the  Coptic 
equivalents  to  the  words  in  which  it  occurs,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  passed  over  in  Greek  transcriptions,  as  in  A -gocris,  ’A-7 rpirjs,  Nc/craR- 
e/ifyy,  all  which  names  are  written  hieroglyphically  with  this  character  in  the 
middle.  Had  it  been  a stronger  aspirate  than  the  H,  it  would  have  beeu 
expressed  by  the  Greek  ^ ; and  had  it  been  a liamza,  or  smooth  breathing,  it 
would  have  been  omitted  in  the  Coptic  ; whereas  it  appears  in  oog,,  the  moon, 
aaH  ; eg,e,  a cow,  eH  ; cooYg,e,  an  egg,  SUH;  TA^T,  lead,  teHTI ; g^Rouc, 
clothing,  HbS,  &c.  The  expletive  of  this  character  is  the  quail,  and  it  is  used 
in  the  first  age,  on  the  tomb  that  has  been  so  often  mentioned. 

19-  A.  plan  of  a house  (H.  2;  h.  2)  also  represents  H.  This  appears  from 
its  use  in  the  transcriptions  IV.  1,  2,  and  at  a later  age,  fig.  20  ; also  from  com- 
paring HebNI,  ebony,  which  begins  with  this  letter,  with  the  Hebrew  pn  ; and 
llUHa,  fig.  36,  with  the  Coptic  pcnrg,e,  evening.  This  character  is  rarely 
interchanged  with  the  preceding,  being  appropriated  by  usage  to  distinct  words, 
as  we  have  seen  that  N.  1 and  N.  2 were ; sometimes,  however,  it  is  interchanged 
with  it,  as  in  figs.  36  and  37,  and  it  must  have  had  the  same  power.  Its  exple- 
tive was  the  eagle,  and  it  was  used  in  the  first  age,  on  the  tomb  of  Teta. 

20.  A basin  (K.  1 ; k.  1),  used  on  the  coffin  of  Menkare,  in  the  first  age, 
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expressed  K.  That  it  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  3 appears  from  transcrip- 
tions II.  3,  6,  8 ; III.  1 ; IV.  9 ; as  well  as  from  the  correspondence  of  the  prono- 
minal affix,  which  this  letter  represents,  with  the  Hebrew  q ; and  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person,  aNeK,  with  the  Hebrew  'Q3N.  That  it  represented  the  hard 
sound  of  this  letter  when  dageshed  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  used  to  express 
the  Hebrew  3 in  transcription  II.  5,  which  a letter  with  the  power  of  kh  could 
scarcely  be  ; from  its  being  used  to  express  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
Persian  king  K apfivaps  ; and  from  the  transcriptions  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  names  of  Egyptian  kings,  in  which  it,  or  a known  homophone  of  it,  occurs, 
viz.  1a/3aK(oe,  Ta pp.t]TLK09,  and  Ne/ccoy.  The  transcriptions  of  Herodotus, 
whose  informant  was  a Theban,  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on  than  those  of 
later  writers.  The  expletive  of  this  letter  was  the  eagle. 

21.  A sieve  (X.  1;  x.  1)  was  used  in  the  first  age,  being  the  initial  letter  in 
the  royal  name  found  in  the  great  pyramid,  which  Herodotus  represents  by 
Xeo^.  Its  value,  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  n,  appears  from  transcriptions 
II,  2,  and  V.  7,  as  well  as  from  this  Greek  transcription,  and  from  certain  Coptic 
equivalents  which  have  been  already  noticed,  in  which  it  is  represented  sometimes 
by  cq,  SH,  and  sometimes  by  H,  at  Thebes,  and  I),  KH,  at  Memphis.  The 
latter  harsh  sound,  if  it  were  the  original  power  of  the  letter,  might  be  softened 
into  the  two  former;  but  neither  of  the  two  former  could  be  corrupted  into  both 
the  others.  The  expletive  of  the  sieve  was  the  pair  of  oblique  lines. 

I have  considered  these  twenty-one  characters  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  in  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  alphabet.  I agree  with  him  as  to  their  powers,  as  he  did, 
for  the  most  part,  with  Champollion  ; and  I cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any 
person  seriously  disputing  any  of  them.  I now  pass  to  those  as  to  which  a doubt  may 
reasonably  be  entertained,  whether  the  values  heretofore  assigned  them  are  cor- 
rect ; and  I will  endeavour  to  remove  this  doubt,  either  by  adducing  new  argu- 
ments to  establish  the  values  given  to  them,  or,  as  will  more  frequently  be  the 
case,  by  shewing  that  their  true  values  were  different.  The  remaining  characters 
of  the  Chevalier’s  alphabet  are  eleven,  and  I do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  occur  there,  though  I shall  do  so  for  th 
most  part. 

I begin  with  the  sort  of  plant  which  is  used  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  other 
monuments  subsequent  to  this,  to  represent  M.  Of  its  power  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  entertained ; but  I have  never  met  with  it  as  a plionoglyph  in  the  age  of 
the  papyri,  nor  indeed  till  the  eighth  period.  On  what  grounds  Chevalier  Bunsen 
has  given  it  a place  in  the  ancient  alphabet  I cannot  conjecture.  I,  of  course, 
reject  it  altogether. 

22.  An  arm  occurs  as  a letter  in  texts  of  all  ages,  from  the  coffin  of  Menkare 
downwards.  From  its  corresponding  to  a vowel  in  Greek  transcriptions  and  in 
Coptic  words,  aaH,  oo £>,  the  moon,  and  many  others,  it  was  classed  by  Champol- 
lion  among  the  vague  vowels,  and  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  made  an  A.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  expressed  a sound  which  was  wanting  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
well  as  in  the  Coptic,  and  which  had  consequently  been  lost  during  the  ages  of 
foreign  dominion  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  alphabet.  In 
transcriptions  1. 1,  II.  1,  2,  and  III.  1,  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  y,  as  it  does 
apparently  in  the  verb  signifying  “ to  travel  in  a foreign  country  Nal,  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  yi2,  “ to  wander.”  This  verb  occurs  Pap.  PI.  107,  6 
(fig.  139),  eMNal,  “ in  the  act  of  wandering.”  The  objection  to  this  view  of 
the  power  of  the  arm  is,  that  it  occurs  in  many  foreign  words  where  we  do  not 
find  the  Hebrew  y ; but  I reply  that  we  must  dismiss  from  the  account  all  those 
words  in  which  it  follows  the  owl  or  half  arch,  as  MaLeK  (fig.  61),  for 
because  it  is  here  a mere  expletive  ; and  that,  when  this  is  done,  no  word  can  be 
produced  in  which  it  can  be  proved  to  occur  without  having  a y to  correspond  to 
it.  Champollion  gives,  indeed,  a word  beginning  with  this  letter,  as  aRMa,  din, 
“ Assyria,”  Gr.  p.  501;  but  the  true  reading  is  Nn7y,  “ Persia.”  This  character 
is  not  often  followed  by  an  expletive,  but  has  sometimes  a vertical  line  after  it, 
and  sometimes  the  quail ; compare  Pap.  PI.  21,  1.  5,  and  135,  1.  9;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  the  old  word,  signifying  an  arm , was  of  the  masculine  gender,  and 
consisted  of  the  arm  followed  by  the  quail.  I propose  to  use  the  Hebrew  y ayin 
to  express  the  compression  of  the  larynx  which  it  represented.  The  name  of 
an  arm  would  then  be  yU.  This  letter  occurs  in  the  alphabet  y 1;  y 1.  In 
hierographic  writing,  a character  frequently  follows  this  letter  instead  of  an 
expletive,  which  had  no  phonetic  or  ideographic  value,  but  was  merely  used  to 
fill  a void  space,  as  in  the  hierographic  figure. 

23.  A leaf  is  considered  by  Champollion  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  as  equivalent 
to  the  arm  ; but  I do  not  find  them  interchanged  in  ancient  Egyptian  texts  ; 
and  in  transcriptions  the  leaf  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  n,  while  the  other  is, 
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as  we  have  seen,  represented  by  y.  This  appears  from  III.  2,  and  IV.  6.  That 
this  letter,  when  initial,  represented  the  hamza , or  sound  produced  by  opening 
the  larynx,  and  not  the  vowel  A,  appears  from  its  being  frequently  omitted  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  which  a vowel  would  not  be  likely  to  be ; from  its  being 
represented  in  Coptic  words  by  all  kinds  of  vowels,  as  in  “ I”  (Heb.  "CON); 
€£,e,  “a  cow  Hpn,  “wine;”  o&e,  “thirst,”  also  written  ei&e  and  i&i  ; and 
tune,  “ a stone ;”  from  its  being  interchanged,  when  accompanied  by  a mouth , 
R,  with  the  eye,  which  is  known  to  represent  the  word  ipi  (see  Pap.  PI.  1 6 1 , 
1.  8,  9j  et  passim)  ; and  from  its  being  followed  by  different  vowels,  when  but  one 
syllable  seems  to  be  expressed.  It  takes  for  its  expletive  the  sitting  figure  touch- 
ing his  mouth,  implying  that  its  name  was  sounded  as  the  interjection  used  in 
addressing  a person,  which  we  must  presume  was  O.  For  this  sitting  figure  the 
quail  is  substituted,  and  some  might  think  that  the  leaf  and  quail  then  constituted 
a diphthong,  as  a and  u,  when  united,  express  o in  Sanscrit.  But  I cannot  accede 
to  such  an  opinion.  I consider  this  combination  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  <in ; 
and  we  shall  presently  see  reason  for  thinking  that  the  quail  represented  O as 
well  as  U,  the  Egyptians,  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  not  distinguishing  these 
sounds.  I represent  this  letter  by  a Hebrew  aleph  ; it  appears  in  the  alphabet  as 
N 1 ; n 1.  At  the  end  of  words  I conceive  that  it  was  sounded  as  uh,  or  as  our 
a,  when  unaccented,  generally  is.  Thus,  Tn,  the  name  of  the  purse,  should  be 
pronounced  Tuh,  or  as  Tur  would  be  pronounced  by  most  persons  in  London. 
This  character  is  used  in  the  first  age  on  the  tomb  of  Teta. 

24.  The  eagle , (A.  1;  a.  1)  is  considered  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  as  equivalent  to 
the  two  preceding,  but  in  good  texts  no  two  of  them  are  interchanged  ; and  in 
their  use  as  expletives  they  are  uniformly  placed  after  different  letters.  I cannot 
then  consent  to  class  them  together ; and  as  the  two  others  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  different  values  from  that  of  the  vowel  A,  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  that 
this  was  wanting  in  the  Egyptian  language,  I give  this  value  to  the  eagle.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  used  to  express  the  initial  letters  in  the  names  of 
Artaxerxes,  Alexander,  and  Arsinoe,  and  the  two  alphas  in  the  name  of  KAeo- 
■Karpa,  as  written  on  the  pronaos  at  Edfu,  where  it  is  expressed  by  nine  charac- 
ters, evidently  intended  to  correspond  to  the  nine  Greek  ones.  It  is  not  used  in 
ancient  transcriptions,  except  as  an  expletive.  In  the  transcription  of  an  Egyptian 
word  in  which  it  occurs,  I.  5,  the  Hebrews  represented  it  by  N,  but  this  is  no 
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objection  to  the  view  that  I advocate  ; for  the  Hebrews  could  not  otherwise 
express  a word  beginning  with  a vowel.  Besides,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
matter,  the  leaf,  which  is  properly  N,  is  necessarily  understood  before  the  eagle, 
and  also  before  the  letters  having  the  powers  of  I and  U,  when  not  used  as  Y 
and  W.  This  character  does  not  happen  to  occur  on  any  of  the  few  monuments 
of  the  fourth  dynasty  that  have  been  published  ; but,  as  no  word  occurs  on  these 
monuments  which  was  in  after  times  written  with  this  letter  (which,  when  not  an 
expletive,  is  far  from  being  a common  one),  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer,  as  in 
the  case  of  I.  2,  U.  2,  &c.,  that  it  was  not  yet  introduced  into  the  alphabet.  Its 
power,  probably,  ranged  between  A in  father  and  the  same  letter  in  fall.  Its 
expletive  was  the  quail , and  its  name  was,  consequently,  pronounced  AW,  i.  e. 
ow  in  cow,  or  perhaps  AV.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  name  of  this  bird, 
though  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  it  so ; and  as  the  Latin  aqua  represented  the 
ap,  av,  and  aw  of  cognate  languages,  so  this  name  may  have  been  etymologically 
connected  with  aqu-ila.  Before  I dismiss  this  letter,  I think  it  right  to  state  an 
objection  that  has  occurred  to  me  against  the  value  which  I have  assigned  it,  in 
agreement  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  but  for  which  I should  have  classed  it  among 
the  letters  whose  values  were  indisputable.  In  the  word  ATP,  “ to  carry  or  be 
loaded,”  of  which  it  is  the  first  letter,  it  corresponds  to  a Coptic  word,  iotti, 
beginning  with  co,  and  that  it  had  this  value  in  this  word  in  the  Ptolemaic  age 
appears  from  Greek  transcriptions,  in  which  this  word,  when  an  element  in  proper 
names,  is  represented  by  o)(f)6-i y,  wO-rjs,  whence  it  may  be  argued  that 

this  was  not  confined  to  the  vowel  A,  but  might  represent  any  vowel,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  equivalent  to  the  leaf.  Surely,  however,  when  the  consonants  have 
undergone  so  much  corruption  in  these  transcriptions,  we  may  admit  that  the 
vowels  may  have  been  corrupted  too.  The  change  from  the  vowel  in  ought  to 
that  in  oat  is  not  a very  great  one,  and  we  know  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Egyptian  language,  the  vowels  were  much  altered.  The  Thebans,  we  know, 
used  both  and  (Drt£,  for  the  verb  “to  live  and  I mentioned,  not  long 

ago,  that  ei&e,  i&i,  and  o&e  were  all  used  to  signify  “ thirst.”  I consider  it  far 
less  improbable  that  all  the  words  above  given  were  formed  by  corruption  from 
ATP,  the  vowel  pronounced  as  in  fall,  than  that,  in  the  many  words  beginning 
with  the  leaf,  followed  by  the  eagle  and  its  equivalents,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
pronounce  a double  vowel,  although  I admit  that,  in  many  cases,  we  ought  to  do 
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so.  Besides,  the  duplication  of  characters  to  represent  an  added  I,  and  the  tri- 
plication of  them  to  represent  an  added  U,  of  which  there  are  unquestionable 
instances,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  the  second  and  third  vowels,  and,  if 
so,  we  must  have  the  eagle  for  the  first : for  I have  already  shewn  that  neither 
the  arm  nor  the  leaf  is  properly  a vowel. 

25,  2G.  A pendent  flower  (U.  3;  u.  3),  and  a leg  (U.  4;  u.  4),  may  be 
advantageously  considered  together.  They  are  both  used  in  the  first  age,  occur- 
ring on  the  tomb  of  Teta.  The  former  had  for  its  expletive  an  eagle , and  the 
latter  a quail , as  the  quail  (U.  1)  had  for  its  expletive  the  pair  of  lines  ; thus, 
their  names  were  Ui,  Ua,  and  Uu,  the  letter  preceding  the  expletive  being  in 
all  instances  pronounced  as  W,  if  not  as  V ; for  the  Egyptians  at  Thebes,  in  the 
age  of  the  papyri,  seem  to  have  confounded  the  sounds  of  w and  v as  well  as  they 
did  those  of  r and  l.  I will  first  establish  the  value  of  the  pendent  flower.  In  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  it  is  clearly  used  to  express  the  vowel  O,  as  it 
was  in  the  name  of  King  Osorkon,  which  Manetho  or  his  copyists  have  erroneously 
written  O aopdcov,  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  ; but  we  have  a clearer  instance 
of  its  use  as  a vowel  in  the  age  of  the  papyri.  The  name  of  a foreign  country  occurs 
in  the  great  inscription  from  Medinet  Habu  (B.  E.  II.  44,  col.  16),  as  in  fig.  140  ; 
the  name  is  M>?sxaUasxa,  and  clearly  corresponds  to  Mdcr^os",  the  singular  of 
Mocr^oi,  Herod.  7,  77;  just  as,  in  the  name  of  King  Darius,  Burt.  E.  H.  3,  etal., 
the  quail,  followed  by  the  last  effective  letter  in  this  word,  expresses  the  termi- 
nation OS,  for  which  quail  this  very  character  is  substituted  at  the  great  Oasis. 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  order  to  render  the  pronunciation  of  this  name  at  all 
conformable  to  that  of  the  Greek  transcription,  all  the  expletives  must  be  rejected, 
and  the  five  syllables  which  it  apparently  contains  be  thus  reduced  to  two. 
Here,  then,  we  have  this  character  representing  a vowel  in  the  age  of  the  papyri ; 
and  it  clearly  represents  W or  Y,  rather  than  U,  in  its  name,  and  in  other  words 
where  it  occurs  before  a vowel.  Thus,  in  fig.  141,  which  is  also  from  Medinet 
Ilabu  (B.  E.  IT  43,  col.  11),  whether  we  read  the  word  with  or  without  the  ex- 
pletive, we  must  sound  the  initial  letter  as  a consonant ; the  concurrence  of  vowels 
would  be  intolerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  correspondence  "which  the  word  thus 
has  to  the  Latin  vi-a,  of  the  same  signification,  if  we  read  it  UaI  without  sounding 
the  eagle.  The  quail  and  the  pendent  flower  have  thus  like  powers,  each  being 
sometimes  a vowel  and  sometimes  the  consonant  W.  They  are  seldom  inter- 
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changed,  being  used  in  different  words  for  the  sake  of  distinction  ; and  yet  I 
think  I have  met  with  instances.  There  were  three  common  words,  signifying 
animals  of  the  ox  kind,  all  generally  followed  by  the  same  determinatives,  which 
I omit,  viz.  Nelia,  Coptic,  eg,e  (fig.  142),  which  was  used  without  distinction  of 
sex;  UaH  (fig.  143),  corresponding  to  the  Latin  vacca,  a cow;  and  NaU 
(fig.  144),  used  for  the  male,  and  sometimes  for  the  species  generally.  This  last 
is  sometimes  written  with  an  expletive  at  the  end,  the  eagle ; and,  not  being 
aware  of  the  nature  of  expletives,  Mr.  Birch  read  it,  on  this  account,  aua  or  awa, 
but  it  ought  to  be  sounded  as  a-u,  or  perhaps  as  av.  Now,  in  the  papyri,  another 
word  is  used  for  “horned  cattle,”  which  I take  to  be  a variation  of  this.  It  is 
that  represented  in  fig.  145  (PI.  4,  1.  7),  and  is  read  nAUi,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding,  if  the  lituus  and  pendent  flower  be 
equivalent. 

The  equivalence  of  the  leg  and  the  quail  appears  from  direct  interchange,  as 
in  the  word  signifying  “ a harp,”  which  is  written  with  the  lituus , U.  2,  at  the 
commencement,  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  (Wilk.  PI.  13),  and  with  the  leg 
(Pap.  PI.  23,  1.  2),  as  well  as  in  Wilkinson’s  wood-cut,  184,  which  is  said  to  be 
from  an  ancient  tomb  near  the  pyramids.  The  name  of  “ a lion”  appears,  too, 
from  what  has  been  said  under  No.  13,  to  have  been  written  with  the  quail,  while 
Champollion  gives  it  with  the  leg.  In  this  instance,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
does  not  say  where  he  found  the  name,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  form  he 
gives  is  of  the  proper  age ; but  we  have,  at  any  rate,  the  quail  of  the  papyrus  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  2 in  N'Q*?,  and  to  the  Coptic  & in  X<Lfio.  It  is  worthy 
of  special  remark,  too,  that  in  the  transcription  II.  6,  bPRuKAbuTN  (fig.  102) 
— JTD-Q,  the  leg  with  its  expletive  is  used  to  express  the  Hebrew  i in  the  femi- 
nine plural,  which  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Masoretes,  but  that  of  the  LXX. 
( PocofiooO),  and  of  Plautus  ( valonuth ),  require  us  to  pronounce  as  a vowel.  There 
are  instances,  again,  in  which  the  leg,  in  old  Egyptian  words,  is  replaced  by  cnr 
or  o in  their  Coptic  equivalents,  as  teb  (fig.  146),  PI.  34,  1.  8,  Tooxe,  to-we, 
“shoes;”  where  note  that  the  semicircle  and  pair  of  oblique  lines  sometimes 
added  to  this  word,  are  the  sign  of  the  dual  number,  here  denoted  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  determinative  sign  ; but  whether  the  word,  with  this  addition,  should 
be  read  towe-twi,  or  towe-towe,  or  towi,  or  toivu,  is  yet  undecided ; one  of  the 
last  suppositions  appears  the  more  probable  from  the  transcription  I.  5,  compared 
with  fig.  96.  Again,  UbN,  “ to  shine,”  (fig.  149)  corresponds  to  the  Coptic  cnroein, 
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though  the  latter  is  used  as  a noun,  and  the  former  generally  as  a verb.  Here  the 
o in  the  middle  of  the  word,  pronounced  W,  represents  the  leg.  The  word  for 
“ harp,”  already  noticed,  written  with  the  leg  in  the  papyrus,  is  in  Coptic  OYtumi. 
Other  instances  will  be  adduced  hereafter,  in  which  the  leg  is  implicitly  contained 
in  wmrds  that  appear,  from  their  Greek  transcriptions,  not  to  have  had  it  sounded 
otherwise  than  as  a W.  Such  are  the  word  for  “ son,”  transcribed  ae,  and  etymolo- 
gically connected  with  id-oy,  and  crat-s,  the  name  of  a town.  That  the  leg  is, 
however,  in  many  instances,  equivalent  to  our  V,  is  indisputable, — see  transcrip- 
tions, II.  3,  and  IY.  7 ; nor  could  it  have  had  the  value  of  B in  conjunction  with 
another  letter,  as  in  II.  6,  7,  and  even  alone,  as  in  II.  1,  and  frequently  in  the 
later  ages,  unless  it  had  sometimes,  at  least,  more  of  the  nature  of  a consonant 
than  our  W. 

I conclude,  then,  that  these  four  characters  must  be  classed  together,  as 
U,  W,  Y,  just  as  the  lion  and  mouth  are  classed  together  as  R,  L.  In  tran- 
scribing Egyptian  words,  it  will  be  proper  to  write  for  any  such  letter  the  first  or 
leading  value,  if  there  be  no  mode  of  deciding  which  was  its  value  in  that  parti- 
cular word  which  is  transcribed,  or  if  it  can  be  determined  that  the  first  was  its 
value  ; but  to  substitute  one  of  the  latter  values,  if  there  be  ground  for  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  value  which  it  had  in  that  word.  Thus,  I would 
transcribe  the  word,  fig.  149,  UWeN,  not  UUN;  the  name  of  the  “lion,”  con- 
tained in  fig.  22,  LeW  or  LeY,  not  RU.  Probably,  the  consonantal  sound  of 
this  letter  was  that  of  the  German  W,  which  is,  as  I understand,  intermediate 
between  our  V and  W,  produced  by  a contact  of  the  lips  alone,  not  of  the  lower 
lip  and  upper  teeth.  See  Rapp.  Phil.  d.  Spr.  vol.  i.  p.  59,  where  he  maintains 
that  this  was  the  sound  of  the  Greek  (3  in  later  times,  as  it  is  in  the  modern 
Greek.  It  was  probably  also  that  of  the  Latin  V. 

27-  A cerastes , or  horned  serpent , was  in  use  from  the  earliest  period  as  a 
letter,  occurring  in  the  royal  name  found  in  the  great  pyramid.  It  is  here 
followed  by  the  quail , apparently  as  its  expletive,  which  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally. But  when  the  pair  of  oblique  lines  was  introduced  into  the  alphabet,  it 
became  the  expletive  of  this  letter.  Its  power  has  now  to  be  investigated,  and 
it  requires  to  be  so  with  great  attention.  In  the  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words 
it  occurs  once  only,  II.  8,  where  it  replaces  the  Hebrew  Q,  probably  answering  to 
our  F,  but  possibly  to  our  P.  This  is  consistent  with  the  letter  having  either  of 
these  values  ; but  it  is  also  consistent  with  a third  supposition,  namely,  that  the 
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Egyptians  having  no  letter  exactly  corresponding  to  F,  used  this  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  it ; and,  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  I refer  to  the  transcription  IV.  1, 
where  F is  represented  by  a combination  of  P and  H.  To  use  such  a combina- 
tion in  the  middle  of  a word  would  have  been  objectionable,  because,  in  that  case, 
it  would  naturally  be  read  kap-har,  not  kafar.  This  transcription,  too,  appears 
to  me  to  furnish  a very  powerful,  if  not  a conclusive,  argument  against  this  letter 
having  the  power  of  F,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  supposes.  If  that  had  been  its 
value,  it  would  have  been  used  in  the  name  Frat,  instead  of  a combination  of 
two  letters.  Again,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a letter  which  occurs  so  seldom 
as  the  cerastes  does  at  the  beginning  of  words,  should  not  have  homophones  ; but 
if  it  be  not  either  V or  P it  would  have  to  stand  alone,  or  along  with  a few  rare 
letters,  or  probably  syllabic  signs.  Chevalier  Bunsen  gives  it  no  equivalent 
letter,  and  only  three  syllabic  signs  and  mischbilds,  two  of  which  are  used  in  the 
same  word.  With  all  these,  including  the  cerastes  itself,  there  are  not  more  than 
about  half  a dozen  words  commencing.  Now,  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  could 
be  the  case  if  it  had  not  homophones.  I consider  it,  therefore,  as  certain  that  it 
was  equivalent  either  to  the  quail , at  least  with  its  consonantal  value,  or  to  the 
square  mat ; and  that  it  was  used  to  express  the  F in  Kafar , not  as  having  that 
power,  but  as  the  neai’est  possible  approximation  to  it  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet 
afforded. 

To  decide  this  question,  we  naturally  recur,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Greek 
transcriptions ; but,  unfortunately,  these  are  not  free  from  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty. In  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  Herodotus  writes  the 
accusative  XeWa,  giving  the  cerastes  the  value  of  n.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
have  been  told  by  his  informant  that  the  name  was  Xeoxjs  in  the  nominative, 
which  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  Xeov,  with  the  Greek  termination  of  the 
nominative,  2,  immediately  added,  could  be  expressed  ; and  he  may  have  taken 
down  this  nominative,  and  at  a subsequent  period  declined  it  erroneously.  But, 
however  this  evidence  may  be  capable  of  being  set  aside,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  letter  having  the  power  of  V.  Manetho  writes  the 
name  2ou0ty,  which  would  apparently  favour  this  last  supposition  ; but  then, 
again,  it  might  be  objected  that  he  gave  the  pronunciation  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Egypt,  who  expressed  the  P of  Thebes,  in  the  'article  and  elsewhere,  as  PH  or 
F.  This  transcription  is,  therefore,  indecisive  ; and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
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that  of  Kv(f)i,  the  compound  perfume  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned.  The 
word  signifying’  “good,”  which  I have  already  mentioned,  is  transcribed  at 
Thebes  N etfiep  and  voo(j)pis : but  to  this  also  it  may  be  objected  that  the  (f)  was 
used  for  tt,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  p ; and  the  same  objection 
might  be  made  against  any  inference  being  drawn  from  the  'Kecfyprjv  of  Hero- 
dotus, supposing  it  to  be  generally  admitted  (which,  however,  Chevalier  Bunsen 
denies),  that  the  (f)  in  this  name  represents  the  cerastes.  There  are  other  tran- 
scriptions to  which  this  objection  would  not  apply,  if  they  were  admitted  to  be 
correct.  Thus,  Diodorus  gives  the  name  of  this  last  king  Xafipms,  apparently 
representing  the  cerastes  by  (3,  the  remainder  of  the  word  being  the  representa- 
tion of  the  name  of  “ the  sun,”  Reya.  But  Chevalier  Bunsen  denies  that  the 
king  whose  name  contains  the  cerastes  was  the  successor  of  Cheops.  Again,  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  that,  in  the  name  of  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  cerastes 
was  represented  by  a (3.  I consider  the  name  to  be  NeXTe-NeV,  “lord  of  vic- 
tory,” of  which  the  Greeks  made  NeAcrat'e/3-os',  the  cerastes  being  the  comple- 
mentary letter  of  the  basket,  which  signifies  “lord,”  or  “all.”  This  last  part  of 
my  supposition  is,  however,  denied.  Others  make  the  cerastes  to  be  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular  (in  what  sense  used  I cannot  conceive),  and  read 
Nebf.  They  suppose,  too,  that  this  was  not  the  name  of  the  last  Pharaoh,  but  of 
his  next  predecessor  but  one,  which  I,  on  the  contrary,  take  to  be  Horus 
NeXT-eN-HeVI,  the  conqueror  of  Hevi,  i.  e.  the  Great  Oasis,  the  Ne/craz/ e(3p-s 
of  the  Greeks, — a different  name,  though  the  distinction  has  not  been  of  late 
attended  to.  It  is  this  king  whose  sarcophagus  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  utmost  that  the  Greek  transcriptions  can  effect  is  to 
create  a probability  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  values ; and  this 
probability  may  be  differently  estimated  by  different  persons;  we  must,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  the  analogies  of  other  languages.  These,  I think,  are 
decisive  as  to  the  point. 

In  Coptic,  the  cerastes , when  initial,  is  represented  by  the  letter  q in  qi,  to 
carry,  and  qrrr,  a worm  ; it  is  so  represented  also  in  the  affix  of  the  third  person 
singular  masculine,  as  well  as  in  £,oq,  a serpent,  and  other  words.  Indeed  the 
form  of  this  letter  is  a strong  argument  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  cerastes,  it 
being  evidently  derived  from  that  character.  Now  this  Coptic  letter  is  fre- 
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quently  interchanged  with  the  &,  the  power  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  V.  The 
three  words  above  quoted  are  all  found  written  in  Coptic  with  this  letter,  as  well 
as  with  q ; and  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that  the  latter  had  the  power  of  V,  and 
not  P,  for  we  never  find  it  interchanged  with  n.  It  may  be  said  that  the  q must 
have  had  some  different  value  from  &,  or  it  would  not  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Coptic  alphabet ; and  Dr.  Schwartze  supposes  this  value  to  have  been  that 
of  F.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  cerastes  could  not  have  had  this  value, 
but  must  have  been  equivalent  either  to  the  V or  P class  of  phonoglyphs.  It  is 
much  the  most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  the  introduction  of  q into  the  alpha- 
bet, to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  our  V,  or  rather  the  German 
W ; while  R was  to  have  been  confined  to  express  the  sound  of  B in  words  of 
Greek  origin,  and  words  like  &<Lpi,  a boat,  which  commenced  with  the  sound  of 
our  English  B.  If  so,  however,  the  intention  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  fi  is 
used  ambiguously,  sometimes  representing  this  its  proper  sound,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  German  W,  as  in  ILlc,  a saw,  where  the  quail  was  used  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing  ; in  a hawk,  where  the  leg,  and  in  fx<L,  a palm-branch,  where 

the  cerastes  replaced  it. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  Hebrew,  that  the  cerastes  represented  V and  not 
P.  The  affix  of  the  third  person  singular  masculine  was  expressed  by  this  cha- 
racter in  the  old  Egyptian  language ; but  this  was  T in  Hebrew. 

Lastly,  whatever  evidence  is  furnished  by  Indo-germanic  affinities  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  V class  of  phonoglyphs  corresponded  to  V in  Latin  ; as  in  VI, 
a way  (fig.  141),  vah,  a cow  (fig.  143),  connected  with  via , vacca ; while  the  P 
class  corresponded  to  P in  Latin,  as  in  Pet,  a foot,  PeSt,  a back  (whence  post), 
Pet,  the  sceptre  indicating  authority  (connected  with  pote,  Trocns,  &c.),  and 
PeXXA,  i.  e.  PeX  (fig.  147),  a lioness  (Germ,  fahe,  a female  beast  of  prey,  the 
Latin  word  corresponding  to  which  should  begin  with  P).  This  last  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  word  which  Champollion,  guided  by  the  mistaken  analogy  of  Baor 
in  B ovfiaarls,  read  Pasht,  and  which  has  since  been  read  Paxt,  or  Pext.  The 
semicircle  is,  however,  a non-phonetic  sign  of  the  feminine  gender ; at  least  it  is 
clearly  written  as  such, — Pap.  PI.  145, 1.  3;  156, 1.5;  157, 1.  3;  and  160,  l.  2, — being 
followed  by  the  egg  (fig.  148)  ; and  the  few  instances  in  which  the  semicircle  is 
accompanied  by  its  expletive,  or  repeated  before  the  egg,  are  probably  errors.  This 
was  not  the  true  name  of  this  goddess,  which  was  probably  Menhi,  but  an  appella- 
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tive  or  surname,  “the  Lioness she  being  represented  as  a lioness,  or  as  a woman 
with  the  head  of  a lioness.  The  goddess  of  Bubastis  (see  fig.  89)  was  represented 
as  a cat,  or  as  cat- headed.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  any  of  the  words 
commencing  with  the  cerastes  or  its  equivalents  have  Indo-germanic  affinities. 
Now  I think  it  obvious  that  the  German  wohn-en , A S,  wun-ian,  to  dwell,  is 
etymologically  connected  with  feN-TI,  as  Ch.  Bunsen  writes  the  word  (fig.  150) 
a dweller.  The  two  first  letters  of  this  word  I consider  radical,  the  two  last  affor- 
matives.  In  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  part,  this 
affinity  leads  me  to  affix  the  value  V to  the  initial  character  in  this  word  ; but 
that  character  is  a nose , and  the  name  of  a nose  is  hieroglyphically  written  with 
the  cerastes  (fig.  151),  Sharpe  E.  I.  77.  3 ; a sure  proof  that  this  peculiar  letter 
had  the  same  value. 

In  the  Turin  copy  of  the  Todtenbuch,  the  cerastes  is  actually  used  for  the 
quail,  c.  149-  13,  14,  25;  a corrupt  mode  of  writing,  I admit,  but  one  which 
could  not  have  been  introduced  if  these  characters  had  not  belonged  to  the  same 
class.  Again,  the  lituus,  or  a character  not  distinguishable  from  it,  is  used  for 
the  affix  of  the  3 p.  s.  m.  Ch.  Gr.  pp.  260,  278,  279-  All  these  considerations 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cerastes  was  equivalent  to  the  quail  and  its 
homophones,  in  their  consonantal  value,  at  least.  I,  therefore,  place  it  in  the 
alphabet  as  U 5 ; u 5. 

28.  The  hand  has  been  considered  by  all  previous  writers  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  semicircle ; and  I acquiesce  in  this,  placing  it  as  T.  4;  t.  4 ; yet  I am  by 
no  means  sure  that  I am  right  in  so  doing.  It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  they  are 
both  represented  in  the  same  manner  in  Coptic  words,  and  that  both  have  the 
same  class  of  Indo-germanic  equivalents.  If,  then,  they  differ,  it  is  not  as  T and  D, 
or  TH,  but  as  T and  the  strengthened  sound  which  the  Hebrews  represented 
by  ID.  This  could  only  be  proved  by  Hebrew  transcriptions ; and  apart  from 
these  it  could  only  be  disproved  by  clear  instances  of  the  interchange  of  the  hand 
with  the  semicircle , or  its  undoubted  homophones. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  points,  there  is  only  the  transcription  IV.  10,  in 
which  ID  occurs,  and  it  is  there  represented  by  the  hand ; while  in  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  n occurs,  it  is  always  represented  by  the  purse , T 3,  or  by  T 1, 
or  T 2.  This  is  certainly  calculated  to  raise  a doubt  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the 
hand  and  these  letters.  If  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  'IDID  in  the  name  of 
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Joseph’s  father  in  law,  and  of  ptDN,  66ovr],  a kind  of  cloth,  could  he  ascertained, 
and  if  both  of  these  were  found  written  with  the  hand,  sufficient  weight  would 
be  attached  to  this  argument  to  induce  me  to  distinguish  the  letters,  but  at  pre- 
sent I cannot  feel  myself  justified  in  doing  so. 

With  respect  to  interchanges,  I know  no  instance  of  a native  word  being 
written  sometimes  with  the  hand,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  the  other  charac- 
ters. In  the  few  instances  in  which  this  interchange  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  I feel  satisfied  that  distinct  words,  of  different  significations,  have  been  con- 
founded. Thus  LeT  with  the  bent  rope,  signifies  “people”  ( Germ . leute ),  but 
with  the  hand  “ a race,”  “ to  engrave,”  &c.  It  was  then  probably  pronounced 
RoT.  This  is  not  a conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  diversity  of  the  power 
of  the  characters,  as  the  same  distinction  is  observed  between  N 1 and  N 2,  H 1 
and  H 2,  the  phonetic  equivalence  of  which  is  unquestionable.  Still  it  is  not 
calculated  to  remove  the  doubts  raised  by  the  Hebrew  transcriptions;  and  it 
should  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  purse  is,  for  convenience  of  grouping, 
frequently  interchanged  with  the  bent  rope,  T 1 ; but  in  no  pure  Egyptian 
word  with  the  hand.  In  a foreign  word,  indeed,  it  is  interchanged  ; the  1 of 
‘TUO,  which  is  represented  by  the  purse  in  fig.  98,  from  the  papyri,  being  repre- 
sented at  Karnac  by  the  hand.  The  representation  of  a foreign  letter,  which 
had  no  proper  equivalent  in  the  language,  by  two  letters  not  perfectly  homo- 
phones, though  as  similar  as  D and  D,  will  not  be  considered  unlikely  to  have 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  tomb  of  Teta,  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  name  of  the  principal  deceased  is  written  with  T 1 ; while  that  of  another 
member  of  his  family  is  written  with  the  hand.  It  is  not  probable  that  different 
names  should  be  used  in  the  same  family  so  like  as  Nnn  and  NI3ID. 

To  complete  the  evidence  on  both  sides  I should  observe,  that  a peculiar  form 
of  the  letter  A is  used  before  the  hand,  as  in  ATN,  “form,”  “to  form,”  ATsx, 
the  name  of  a city,  and  a few  other  words  ; while  the  eagle  is  constantly  used 
before  the  other  forms  of  T,  as  in  AT,  “the back,”  ATP,  “to  carry,”  &c.  This 
is  a point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

I now  leave  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  others.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
while  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  hand  had  the  value  of  ID,  as  distinguished 
from  D,  T,  which  was  that  of  the  purse,  bent  rope , and  semicircle,  there  are 
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grounds  for  suspecting  that  it  had,  and  no  positive  proof  to  the  contrary.*  The 
hand  was  in  use  in  the  first  age  ; and  had  for  its  expletive  the  pair  of  oblique 
lines,  which  may  have  been  in  this  case  a sign  of  duplication,  as  the  Coptic  name 
of  the  hand  is  Terr. 

29-  The  question  which  arises  respecting  the  quadrant  or  knee  (Q  1;  q 2), 
is  similar  to  that  which  respects  the  hand.  Is  it  equivalent  to  the  basin , as  it  has 
been  considered  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  others ; or  is  it  a strengthened  letter 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  p,  and  the  Arabic  (j.?  In  this  instance  1 adopt  the  lat- 
ter alternative  ; I am  induced  to  do  so  by  the  transcription  II.  9,  and  by  I.  3 and 
4,  though  these  are  of  a later  date.  I admit  that  the  transcription  III.  4,  would 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ; namely,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  D and  p ; but  we  are  to  recollect  that  this  is  the  name  of  a town  far 
removed  from  Palestine,  mentioned  once  only  in  the  Bible,  and  that  in  one  of  the 
later  books;  and  that,  though  it  is  written  in  this  place  with  D,  it  is  written  in 
Arabic  with  j..  I cannot  allow  this  doubtful  testimony  to  weigh  against  the 
clear  ones  furnished  by  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  Kings,  and  a common  Syriac 
word,  in  all  of  which  the  characters  before  us  represents  p ; while,  except  in  the 
name  ttnoiro,  it  never  represents  D.  Besides,  I have  never  found  this  character 
interchanged  with  the  basin , or  with  any  of  its  known  homophones. f I grant  that 
further  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  character  would  be  desirable ; but  in  the 
meanwhile  no  harm  can  result  from  writing  for  it  Q.  Its  expletive  was  the  eagle , 
and  it  was  used  in  the  first  age,  on  the  tomb  of  Teta.  I allude  to  the  word 
QeLS,  burial.  The  character  which  occurs  in  the  word  for  “bread,”  and  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  this,  is  an  ideograph,  representing  a loaf.  That  word 
should  be  read  aeT,  the  initial  leaf  being,  for  the  most  part,  omitted. 

* In  the  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  printing  of  this  passage,  my  doubts  as  to  the 
perfect  equivalence  of  the  hand  to  the  bent  rope  and  semicircle  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved. 

f Since  this  was  written  I have  observed  that  the  name  of  an  Asiatic  country  is  written,  Pap. 
PI.  51,  1.  4,  QaHaQ,  with  this  character  at  the  beginning  and  end  ; and  on  a stele  in  the  Louvre,  of 
the  age  of  Thothmos  III,  KaHaK,  with  K 1.  I cannot  identify  this  name  with  any  known  one ; and 
indeed  the  only  conjecture  which  appears  to  me  at  all  plausible  is,  that  it  represents  Khaq, 
which  I have,  I think,  seen  somewhere  as  a name  of  Tartary.  In  the  Papyrus,  this  people  are 
joined  with  the  Moskhush  and  three  other  nations  (one  of  which,  however,  is  the  Nahasu,  or 
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30.  I come  now  to  a character,  the  determination  of  the  true  value  of  which 
is  more  difficult  than  of  any  other  in  the  alphabet.  I allude  to  the  long  serpent 
(C  1 ; c 1).  I will  state  the  evidence  bearing  on  its  value  of  all  the  four  kinds ; 
and  I observe,  at  setting  out,  that  a good  deal  of  this  evidence  is  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  its  having  the  value  T,  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  assigns  to  it ; a good 
deal  of  it  appears  in  favour  of  its  having  this  value,  and  is  at  any  rate  quite  in- 
consistent with  its  having  the  value  K,  which  I assigned  to  it  in  a former  paper  ; 
while  some  evidence  tends  directly  to  shew  that  the  value  was  either  TS  or  TSH, 
which  are  both  connected  with  both  T and  K,  and  may,  therefore,  be  consistent 
with  both  the  former  classes  of  evidence.  As  the  letter  C may  represent  either 
of  these  values,  the  one  being  its  power  in  many  German,  and  the  other  in  many 
Italian  words,  I adopt  it  as  a representative  of  this  character,  which  will,  I think, 
appear  very  clearly  to  be  neither  a K nor  a T.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  used  in 
the  first  period,  and  had  the  pair  of  oblique  lines  for  its  expletive. 

(1).  There  is  one  word  containing  the  character  before  us,  of  which  we  have 
two  transcriptions  preserved.  I allude  to  C iV  i,  or  C iV A,  with  the  cerastes > 
signifying  a particular  kind  of  perfume,  which  Galen,  who  gives  a receipt  for  its 
composition,  calls  Cypheus,  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  kv({)i.  These  transcriptions 
certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  character  was  not  a T,  and  apparently  that  it  was 
a K.  A doubt,  however,  may  exist  whether,  in  the  age  of  Galen,  the  Greek  syl- 
lable kv  commenced  with  the  sound  of  our  K.  We  know  that,  in  Coptic  tran- 
scriptions of  Greek  words,  k followed  by  l,  or  a vowel  of  similar  power,  was 
usually  witten  (ft,  thus  the  first  syllable  of  kl^cotos  is  almost  always  (ft;  the 
second  in  SoKipa^eiv  is  (ft  also  ; and  the  last  in  iyKaKtiv  is  (Tein.  Now  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  (ft was  ch.  The  Coptic  is  no  longer  a living 

Negroes),  as  furnishing  5000  soldiers  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Kahak  furnished  1500,  the  others 
1300,  520,  1000,  and  680.  As  to  the  bearing  of  this  diversity  of  spelling  on  the  question  of  the 
equivalence  of  the  characters  which  I call  K and  Q,  I cannot  lay  much  stress  on  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  stele  may  have  been  incorrectly  sculptured,  as  steles  often  are;  and  secondly,  the  spell- 
ing of  the  name  of  a remote  foreign  nation  may  very  well  have  been  different  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmos  III.,  from  what  it  was  after  an  interval  of  200  years,  during  a great  part  of  which  all  in- 
tercourse with  it  had  probably  been  suspended.  There  is,  I believe,  no  doubt  that,  either  in  the 
reign  of  Amenotp  III.  or  shortly  after  his  death,  all  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  his  predecessors 
were  lost. 
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language  ; and,  when  it  was  so,  it  was  unfortunately  by  Frenchmen  that  the  equi- 
valents of  its  letters  were  taken  down,  who,  we  know,  cannot  pronounce  ch  or  j, 
hut  substitute  for  them  sh  and  zh.  It  is  quite  plain  that  x expressed  the  soft 
sound  corresponding  to  (T;  the  former  is  a softening  down  of  V,  as  the  latter  is  of 
K.  From  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  we  should,  therefore,  expect  that 
their  values  would  bej/  and  ch,  which  is  what  the  hard  Anglo-Saxon  g-  and  c have 
become  in  a multitude  of  words.  Accordingly,  the  French  report  is  that  X ex- 
pressed the  Italian  g before  i (i -e.j),  or  the  French  j (i.  e.  zh),  which  the  re- 
porter could  not  distinguish.  Of  (L'he  reported  that  it  had  the  same  sound  as  cy, 
or  sh.  It  is  not  an  admissible  supposition  that  the  powers  of  these  letters  were 
identical ; the  conclusion,  then,  is  to  my  mind  irresistible,  that  fTHiad  the  value 
of  ch,  and  of  course  X that  of  the  English  j.  It  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  when  the  Coptic  alphabet  was  formed, 
the  Greek  k before  i,  and  similar  vowels,  had  undergone  the  same  softening  as 
C in  the  two  first  syllables  of  Cicero  has  undergone  among  the  Italians.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  had  undergone  this  change  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  when  Galen  wrote  ; and  that  the  sound  of  the 
long  serpent  indicated  by  his  transcription  was  ch  and  not  k. 

(2).  The  long  serpent  is  used  as  a representative  of  U in  the  name  of  Sidon, 
Tr.  III.  5.  This  Hebrew  letter  is,  I think,  always  represented  in  transcriptions 
of  foreign  words  by  the  present  character,  or  by  C 2,  never  by  the  purse  or  by 
any  of  its  known  homophones ; but  there  is  one  instance,  that  of  Onxn,  in  which 
one  of  these  homophones,  the  semicircle,  which  I have  shown  to  be  implied  in 
fig.  78,  has  been  represented  by  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Roman  age  this  character 
is  used  as  initial  in  the  name  of  Titus,  on  the  obelisk  of  Domitian,  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome.  This  is  the  chief  ground  for  attributing  to  it  the  value  T ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  as  decisive  an  argument  for  refusing  to  it  the  value  K,  as 
the  transcription  Kv(f)i  is  for  refusing  to  it  the  value  T.  The  following  considerations 
will,  however,  show  that  this  transcription  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  favour  of 
T,  as  against  CH  or  TS.  In  the  Gnostic  papyrus,  at  Leyden,  attributed  to  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  but  perhaps  written  in  the  first,  ti  occurs  only  twice, 
and  is  in  both  cases  represented  by  the  Enchorial  characters  corresponding  to 
t 2,  s 2,  and  i 2,  that  is,  by  tsi.  In  vii.  8 pacrriv^  is  transcribed  by  mastsinks  ; 
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and  in  xviii.  4,  aanevei  by  aatsieui.  Ol  occurs  thirteen  times,  and  is  transcribed 
eleven  times  by  tsi,  and  twice  by  thi;  while,  when  it  does  not  precede  l,  6 is 
always  transcribed  by  th,  i.  e.  t 2,  h 2.  In  one  of  the  two  latter  instances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  6 and  i were  pronounced  in  different  syllables.  Again,  in  an  as- 
tronomical work  of  Varaha  Mihira,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  certainly  long  previously  to  the  recent  intercourse  of  the 
Indians  with  Europeans,*  the  Greek  names  of  the  planets  and  zodiacal  signs  are 

* About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bentley  published  a series  of  astronomical  calculations,  by  which 
he  pretended  to  prove  that  the  tables  attributed  to  Varaha  were  composed  about  800  years  before 
that  time.  Subsequently,  he  affirmed  that  Varaha  was  not  the  author  of  these  tables,  but  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  With  a boldness  of  scepticism  which  is  as  amusing  as  the  credulity  of  the 
writer  whose  reveries  are  placed  in  juxta-position  with  his  in  the  “Asiatic  Researches,”  he  main- 
tained that  all  the  Hindoo  works,  in  which  Varaha  or  his  system  was  mentioned,  were  forgeries 
of  a late  age.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  an  Arabic  work  on  India  has  been  discovered  since 
Mr.  Bentley  wrote,  the  author  of  which,  Albiruni,  was  a contemporary  of  Mahommed  of  Ghazni, 
who  invaded  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  this  work,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  incontrovertible,  there  is  a chapter  on  Indian  eras,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  copied 
and  translated  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  September  and  October,  1844.  The  writer  takes  as 
his  epoch  the  400th  year  of  Yezdegird,  answering  to  A.D.  1031;  and  states  that  the  oldest  astrono- 
mical tables  in  use  among  the  Hindoos  were  those  called  the  Pancha  Siddhantika , which  Varaha 
Mihira  composed  526  years  before  that  date,  or  A.  D.  505.  Next  to  these  were  the  Kanda  Kha- 
taka,  composed  by  Brahma  Gupta  366  years  before  the  epoch,  or  A.  D.  665.  Mr.  Bentley's  calcula- 
tions have  obtained  more  credit  than  they  deserved,  in  consequence  of  a weak  criticism  upon  them 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  author  of  which  overlooked  the  actual  flaw  in  them.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  pointing  out  that  flaw,  nor  would  there  be  room  for  doing  so  in  a note.  I will  remark, 
however,  that,  according  to  Varaha,  the  sun’s  apogee  moves  only  1 1.6"  in  a century,  whereas  it  ac- 
tually moves  1181".  Its  place,  therefore,  as  computed  from  his  tables,  could  only  agree  with  its 
actual  place  for  a short  time,  and  this  ought  to  determine  their  age.  Now,  in  A.  D.  496,  the  tables 
of  Varaha  gave  the  true  place  of  the  apogee,  according  to  Laplace’s  formula  for  computing  its 
motion  ; allowing  the  equinoctial  colure  to  have  passed  through  the  first  point  of  the  Indian 
Aries,  in  A.  D.  499,  as  all  the  Indian  astronomers  are  agreed,  and  as  Mr.  Bentley  admits,  that  it  did. 
This  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  approximate  date  of  the  tables.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the 
3600th  year  of  the  Kaliyuga, — which  expired  on  the  21st  March,  A.  D.  499,  33'  36"  after  noon  at 
Lnaka, — the  moon’s  mean  longitude  was,  by  Varaha’s  tables,  within  a few  minutes  of  what  it  is 
found  to  be  by  modern  tables,  taking  into  account  the  secular  variation.  Mr.  Bentley  affirms  that 
Lanka  was  77°  50'  E.  of  Greenwich,  which  would  make  the  error  about  8'  45";  but,  according  to 
other  authorities,  Lanka  was  in  Ceylon,  and  its  longitude  must  therefore  have  been  at  least  two 
degrees  more.  This  would  reduce  the  above  errror  by  one-half  at  least.  A greater  degree  of 
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expressed  in  Sanskrit  characters.  The  syllable  81  occurs  in  ’A (ppodlrp  and  818u/jlol 

and  is  represented  by  ji  and  ju.  According  to  this  analogy  tl  would 

o 

be  represented  by  chi;  and,  in  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Ptolemy  (VI.  1)  transcribes  the  name  of  the  Indian  king  Chasht/ana  by  T iaa- 
rdvov.  When  the  Coptic  alphabet  was  formed,  Ti  was  replaced  by  a distinct 
character,  'f' ; probably  because  T had  not  in  this  combination  its  usual  power. 
If  we  come  to  later  times,  we  have  the  Latin  ti  repeatedly  transcribed  by  toy  in 
one  of  the  Graeco-Latin  Glossaries  published  by  Labbasus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  under  the  lower  empire;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  Ita- 
lians of  the  present  day  represent  it  in  a great  number  of  instances  by 
zi,  pronounced  ttsi.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  will,  I think,  appear  a 
very  doubtful  matter,  whether  the  sculptor  of  the  obelisk,  where  this  name  occurs’ 
intended  to  represent  the  pronunciation  Titus,  or  Tsitus,  or  Chitus.  I should 
observe  that  in  the  hieroglyphical  legend  of  Nero,  Ti  in  Tiberius,  and  di  in  Clau- 
dius, are  both  expressed  by  T 2 and  II.  If,  then,  I be  right  in  the  supposition 
made  above,  the  date  of  the  softening  down  of  the  ti  is  brought  within  pretty 
narrow  limits.  It  was  introduced  between  the  reign  (perhaps  the  beginning  of 
the  reign)  of  Nero,  and  the  reign  (perhaps  the  end  of  the  reign)  of  Domitian, 
under  whom  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  Navona  was  carved  ; that  is  to  say,  in  the 
last  half  of  the  first  century. 

In  the  name  of  Domitian  on  this  obelisk  a character  is  used  for  T,  which  ideo- 
graphically  signified  “ to  give,”  and  which,  with  the  pair  of  leaves  that  follows  it, 
clearly  represents  the  Coptic  'f-,  to  which  I have  already  attributed  the  power  of 
tsi,  and  which  had  this  signification.  The  long  serpent  is  used  in  another  legend 
of  a Roman  Emperor.  That  of  Hadrian  in  one  place  consists  of  two  shields  con- 
taining the  letters  AUTKR(to)R  KIISRS  yCIRIINS.  The  to  is  an  ideoglyph 
signifying  “ the  earth,”  in  Coptic  to.  The  late  date  of  this  legend,  and  its  evident 
incorrectness,  render  its  testimony  of  very  little  value  in  the  present  controversy  ; 

coincidence  could  not  be  expected,  considering  the  imperfection  of  Varaha’s  data,  and  the  incor- 
rectness of  his  system.  I am  not  defending  his  character  as  an  astronomer ; I am  merely  contend- 
ing that  he  really  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  that  the  tables  attributed  to  him  were 
really  composed  at  that  time.  These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  established  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt. 
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but  I have  thought  it  right  to  notice  it.  The  name  of  Hadrian  is  elsewhere  more 
correctly  written  HTRyNS.  In  the  legend  first  quoted,  the  H,  n,  is  replaced 
by  the  arm , ]} ; and  an  I is  introduced  before  the  R, — both  obvious  blunders ; 
for  to  assume  that  this  I was  an  expletive  would  be  unwarranted,  there  being  no 
other  instance  of  an  expletive  being  used  in  the  imperial  legends.  The  most  na- 
tural way  of  accounting  for  what  no  one  will  attempt  to  justify  is,  that,  as  the 
people  of  the  East  find  a difficulty  in  pronouncing  two  consonants  without  an  in- 
tervening vowel,  some  of  them  converted  Hadrianus  into  Hadirianus,  which  was 
softened  down  either  to  Hadzirianus,  or  Hajirianus,  in  the  same  manner  as  Titus 
was  to  Tsitus  or  Chitus ; and  that  one  of  these  was  intended  to  be  represented 
by  the  sculptor  of  this  legend.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  it  is  only  before  I 
that  this  letter  corresponds  to  the  Roman  T or  D. 

(3).  Iam  not  aware  that  there  is  any  instance  of  direct  interchange  between 
the  long  serpent  and  any  Egyptian  letter,  save  one,  at  Thebes,  in  the  age  of  the 
papyri.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  docu- 
ments, it  is  interchanged  with  the  basin , K 1,  with  the  semi-circle,  T 2,  the  hand, 
T 4,  and,  I think,  with  the  vase  in  a stand,  which  I regard  as  its  true  homophone, 
and  which  I call  C 2.  This  last  interchange  I will  consider  when  I come  to 
speak  of  that  character.  I will  here  notice  the  others. 

The  word  CaTVI,  a serpent  or  reptile,  is  generally  written  with  the  long 
serpent  as  its  initial ; but  Champollion  ( Gr.  p.  86)  gives  it  with  the  basin  as  its 
initial.  He  does  not  say  where  he  found  it  so  written,  but  the  fact  cannot  well 
be  doubted.  I presume,  however,  it  was  in  some  late  copy  of  the  Ritual.  The 
basin  in  some  words,  where  it  occurs,  becomes  in  Sahidic  K,  as  in  K the  affix,  K<LKe, 
“darkness,”  be.,  in  others  (N,  as  in  (Tie,  “a  goat,”  CTbcfTc,  “to  dance,”  &c.;  in 
others,  again,  both  are  used,  as  Ke  and  CTe,  “ other,”  which  are  both  found  in  Sahi- 
dic MSS.  This  is,  as  I have  already  intimated,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  strictly 
analogous  to  what  has  happened  to  the  Anglo-saxon  c,  which  has  sometimes  become 
k,  as  in  kin,  king,  be. ; or  retained  its  old  power,  as  in  calf,  come,  be. ; has  some- 
times become  ch , as  in  cheap,  chin,  cheek,  be.  ; while  sometimes  both  sounds  are 
used  in  different  modifications  of  the  same  word,  as  cool  and  chill, break  andbreach, 
bake  and  batch.  The  Coptic  character  (N,  is  in  fact  obviously  derived  from  the 
hierographic  form  of  the  basin,  k 1.  Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  softening 
down  of  the  k and  g sounds  originated  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Cop- 
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tic  alphabet.  It  must  have  been  anterior  to  it,  probably  by  some  centuries ; and 
during  the  time  that  it  prevailed  vve  cannot  wonder  at  an  ignorant  scribe,  such 
as  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  funeral  MSS.,  perhaps  writing  from  dic- 
tation, using  a basin , which  had  often  the  sound  of  ch,  in  place  of  a long  serpent, 
which  had  always  this  sound.  It  appears  then  to  me  that  the  transcription  in 
question,  though  it  certainly  most  favours  the  value  K,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
CH  ; but  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  accounted  for  if  the  value  of  the  character 
was  T. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  long  serpent  \s  interchanged 
with  letters  having  the  power  of  T.  There  is  a character  representing  a young 
onion  with  a white  bulb,  as  it  is  always  represented  when  the  hieroglyphics  are 
coloured,  which  ideographically  signifies  “ white.”  It  is  also  used  for  the  cognate 
ideas  “ bright,  clear,  illustrious and  it  is  not  only  used  alone  to  express  these 
ideas,  but  also  with  other  phonoglyphs,  its  complements,  according  to  Dr.  Lep- 
sius’  system.  Whatever  the  word  was  which  is  thus  completed,  it  was  doubtless 
the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  “ white.”  Now  the  usual  complement  is  a long 
serpent  after  the  onion.  Thus  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.,  in  Sir  J.  Soane’s 
Museum,  S.  E.  I.  61,  1st  vert,  col.,  we  have  S*C  (fig.  152),  “illuminating  (the 
darkness).”!  The  S prefixed  is  the  formative  of  the  causative  conjugation  ; the 
disk  at  the  end  is  a determinative  sign.  Champollion  identified  this  word  with 
the  Sahidic  coeiT,  which,  however,  is  not  causative,  but  signifies  “ fame,  cele- 
brity.” He  thought  that  the  onion,  when  phonetic,  was  a vowel,  but  he  thought 
it  to  be  at  other  times  ideographic,  and  to  be  read  cnrtu&ctj,  the  Coptic  word  for 
‘‘  white.”  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  such  a double  value  of  the  cha- 
racter as  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Chevalier  Bunsen  gives  the  onion  the 
value  of  H,  as  a syllabic  sign  before  T,  not  as  a mischbild,  which  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  shewing  the  perfectly  arbitrary  nature  of  this  distinction.  If  I had 
been  asked  to  name  the  character,  which  more  clearly  than  any  other  was  an  ideo- 
phonoglyph,  I should  have  named  the  onion ; its  ideographic  connexion  with 
white  is  obvious,  and  all  its  other  meanings  are  modifications  of  this  idea.  The 
only  reason  for  selecting  H as  the  value  of  the  character  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 


f Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  I use  an  asterisk  to  represent  the  phonoglyph,  of  which  the 
value  is  under  discussion. 
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that  the  Egyptians  in  old  times  styled  the  metal  silver  “ white  nuv,”  nuv  sig- 
nifying a precious  metal,  and  when  alone,  kclt  i^ogr^v,  gold,  Coptic,  rtovfi. 
The  Copts  called  the  same  metal  £,A.x,  liat,  whence  arises  a probability,  in  my 
mind  an  exceedingly  slight  one,  that  hat  was  the  old  Egyptian  word  for  “ white 
The  real  phonetic  value  of  the  onion  I believe  to  be  very  different ; but  before 
I assign  it,  I must  observe  that  the  long  serpent  is  occasionally  replaced  by  the 
semicircle , as  its  complement.  This  is  not  very  common,  and  in  instances  where 
it  appears  to  take  place  it  does  not  always  really  do  so.  Thus  in  Leps.  ix.  5,  and 
again,  xii.  55,  the  semicircle  after  the  onion  is  the  sign  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  it  has  here  no  complement.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  must  in  fairness 
be  admitted,  however  it  may  complicate  the  present  question,  that  the  semicircle 
is  used  after  the  onion , precisely  as  the  long  serpent  is.  Thus,  in  the  sculptures  at 
Medinet  Habu,  which  are  of  the  age  of  the  papyri  (Ch.  Gr.  p.  349),  the  onion 
and  semicircle  are  used  to  express  “ white”  after  NoNeR,  “a  stone,”  which,  like 
its  Coptic  equivalent,  unite,  is  certainly  masculine,  and  which  is  elsewhere  followed 
by  the  onion  alone,  as  at  Qurna  (Gr.  p.  441).  In  the  tomb  of  the  king  whom 
Champollion  calls  Rameses  V.,  the  word  signifying  light,  or  bright?iess,  occurs 

* A word  corresponding  to  &A.T  is  actually  used  in  hieroglyphics  to  express  “silver;” 
but  it  is  disguised  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  is  expressed  by  the  character  which  conven- 
tionally represented  a house,  as  in  figs.  89,  94,  followed  by  the  onion  signifying  “ white.”  This 
has  been  translated  “the  white  house;”  but  it  means  “silver,”  and  is  to  be  read  HaT.  This 
word  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  dialect  signified  “ a house;”  whence  the  name  of  the  Goddess  Hat- 
hor,  which  occurs  in  monuments  of  the  first  period,  consisting  of  a hawk,  the  symbol  of  Horus 
within  a house.  This  name  is  interpreted  by  Plutarch  (De  Isid.,  p.374,  B.)  o/»o?  "tlpov;  an  inter- 
pretation which  was  kept  in  memory  by  the  hierolygphical  manner  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  retained  to  the  last  ; though  another  word  for  “ house,”  i (written  in  the 
Greek  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  with  the  feminine  article  6v),  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
old  word  hat,  which  was  latterly  used  with  the  signification  “ silver,”  as  was  the  Coptic  2>A.T. 
The  character  representing  a house  is  generally  a determinative  sign  ; but  sometimes,  as  here,  a 
syllabic  phonoglyph,  having  the  value  Hat  or  Har — See  the  last  note  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  The  former  was  its  original  and  proper  value,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two.  I must  add,  that  in  pursuance  of  that  fantastic  system  of  grouping  hieroglyphics  in  which 
the  Egyptian  scribes  frequently  indulged,  a second  house  was  represented  after  the  onion , in 
order  to  express  “ the  treasury”  or  “ house  of  silver.”  This  group  of  three  characters  (an  onion 
between  two  houses')  I suppose  to  have  been  sounded  Ti-'n-hat.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  papyri  and  elsewhere. 
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very  often  ; and  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  different  manners  in  which  it  is 
written,  as  they  will,  I think,  determine  the  value  of  the  onion.  It  is  in  the  sin- 
gular S*UT  (fig.  153,  Gr.  p.  285),  and  in  the  plural  *UT  (fig.  154,  Gr. 
p.  459),  or  *CU  (fig.  155,  Gr.  p.  258).  These  are  all  modifications  of  the 
same  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  context ; it  does  not  imply  causation,  whence 
the  S in  fig.  153  must  be  radical ; and  the  U at  the  end  of  fig.  155  is  the  affor- 
mative  of  the  plural,  implied  by  the  three  bars  at  the  end  of  fig.  154.  This 
variety  can  only  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is  perfectly  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  the  onion  was  equivalent  to  the  three  characters  S,  U,  or  W,  and  T,  or  C, 
which  in  this  particular  word  happen  to  be  interchanged  ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  was,  when  used  phonetically,  a form  of  SW  (see  No.  51,)  only  used  in  the 
word  before  us  and  its  derivatives.  I read,  then,  the  word  SWiC,  or  SWiT ; 
I suppose  that  the  Sahidic  coeiT  is  its  representative ; but  that  the  word,  which 
Champollion  reads  thus,  being  in  the  causative  conjugation,  ought  to  be  read  with 
a double  S,  SeSWiT.  How  far  this  root  may  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
s'veta  I do  not  pretend  to  say. 

The  other  instances  of  interchange  require  less  remark.  The  verb  signifying 
“ to  hate”  is,  I believe,  always  written  MeST,  with  the  hand,  in  the  age  of  the 
papyri.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  period  it  is  written  for  the  most  part 
MeSC,  with  the  long  serpent.  The  word  signifying  “liquor”  is  generally  writ- 
ten with  a peculiar  character  ; but  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.  (S.  E.  I.  65, 
midd.  div.,  and  again  66  midd.  div.)  it  is  written  with  an  initial  hand,  TeSReT. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  word,  as  it  occurs  in  a formula  of  frequent 
occurrence,  which  has  in  other  places  the  peculiar  letter,  alone  or  with  S 2, 
in  place  of  the  first  syllable  TeS.  Now  in  a stele  in  the  Louvre  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  this  word  is  written  with  an  initial  long  serpent,  CeSReT,  Lep- 
sius,  ix.  5. 

These  facts,  I admit,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  powerful  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  equivalence  of  the  long  serpent  with  the  letters  of  T power  ; but, 
considering  the  serious,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting 
this  supposition,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  be  otherwise 
accounted  for.  It  appears  that  in  all  these  words  the  long  serpent  was  first  used ; 
that  it  was  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  T,  and  that  the  latter  alone  appears 
in  the  Coptic.  UiecTe,  “to  hate,”  is  certainly  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
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words,  and  probably  cceix  of  another.  Now,  in  these  three  words,  an  S occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  changed  letter.  May  not  this  account  for  the  change?  If 
the  long  serpent  was  a compound  letter,  containing  a T combined  with  a sibilant, 
either  S,  or  SH,  may  not  the  vicinity  of  another  sibilant  have  led  to  the  loss  of 
this,  and  to  the  consequent  substitution  of  the  simple  T for  the  compound  ? It 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Even  where  no  second  sibilant  was  present,  we  know  that  s was  converted 
into  13,  not  only  in  Chaldee  words,  but  in  the  Hebrew  itself ; and  our  own  “tea,” 
derived  as  it  is  from  the  Chinese  che,  should  teach  us  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change  as  I have  supposed. 

(4).  I need  say  little  of  the  affinities  of  the  words  containing  this  letter  with 
those  of  other  languages.  The  Coptic  is  the  only  one  available  for  our  present 
purpose;  unless,  indeed,  the  relation  of  mr,  the  olive,  with  the  word  for  “oil,” 
to  be  presently  noticed,  can  be  relied  on  ; t is  the  soft  letter  corresponding  to  the 
hard  X,  and  hard  and  soft  letters  which  corresponded  were  confounded  at  Thebes. 
We  have  seen  that  the  basin  passes  sometimes  into  K,  and  sometimes  into  N' orx. 
The  long  serpent , except  in  the  words  just  mentioned,  where  it  had  previously 
passed  into  a T,  is,  I believe,  invariably  represented  by  the  two  latter  characters. 
Thus  we  have  XOT,  a form  of  the  verb  “to  speak;”  x<LT&e  or  (f^/rqi,  a “serpent;” 
XUTJtxe,  “a  heap;”  xoerr,  “oil;”  all  of  which  have  hieroglyphic  representa- 
tions beginning  with  the  long  serpent;  as  has  xo*x,  orCToJUi,  “ strength,”  with  its 
undoubted  homophone,  the  cucupha  sceptre,  the  name  of  which  begins  with  the 
long  serpent  itself.  I am  not  aware  of  any  word  containing  this  letter,  in 
which  it  represents  a hieroglyphic  T.  I once  thought  that  TI  signified  “a ship,” 
corresponding  to  the  Coptic  xoi,  and  Hebrew  ; but  I now  regard  this  as  a 
mistake.  The  cases  in  which  x and  N' represent  the  basin  and  its  known  homo- 
phones are  very  numerous  indeed. 

I have  now  given  a fair  statement  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  power  of 
this  letter,  so  that  each  person  may  form  his  own  opinion  respecting  it.  Mine  is, 
that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  each  of  the  values  formerly  assigned  to  it,  K and 
T,  is  so  strong  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  other  of  these  ; 
that  we  are,  therefore,  limited  to  what  may  be  called  the  neutral  values,  TS  and 
CH,  or  TSH  ; and  that  the  latter  of  these  is  the  most  probable  of  the  two.  If 
the  values  of  X and  <J"be  indeed  j and  cli , as  I entertain  no  doubt,  the  fact  of 
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these  being  the  representatives  of  the  long  serpent  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  value.  But,  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes  a question  whether  the  power  of  s was 
not  ch,  in  place  of  ts,  as  generally  supposed.*  This  is,  however,  not  a necessary 
consequence,  as  in  transcription  ch  might  be  used  as  the  nearest  representative 
of  X,  without  its  being  its  actual  value. 

31.  A reservoir  of  water  (SX  1 ; sx  1)  was  used  in  the  first  age,  and  had  the 
pair  of  oblique  lines  for  its  expletive.  Its  value  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  that  of  sh  in  sheep;  I regard  it,  however,  as  in  the  age  of  the  papyri,  and  pre- 
viously thereto,  having  had  the  power  of  skh,  and  so  being  a double  letter.  At 
a subsequent  period  I admit  that  it  became  equivalent  to  our  sh.  This  softening 
down  of  the  hard  sound  is  analogous  to  what  has  taken  place  in  both  English  and 
German  ; the  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  sceap  or  scepe , the  English  is  sheep  ; the 
old  High  German  was  scaf  the  modern  is  schaf  which  is  now  sounded  as  shaf 
though  originally  it  was  not  so.  The  fact  of  this  character  having  an  expletive  is 
no  objection  to  its  having  a compound  sound,  at  least,  if  I be  correct  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  preceding  character  has  one  too.  My  reasons  for  giving  it  this 
value  are,  first,  the  transcription,  fig.  136,  already  mentioned  under  No.  13,  where 
it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  rro,  and  secondly,  the  frequent  use  of  the  chair- 
back. , S 1,  or  the  broken  line,  S 2,  before  it,  without  apparently  altering  its  signi- 
fication. It  has  been  assumed  that  this  was  in  every  instance  the  formative  of 
the  causative  conjugation  ; but  this  assumption  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  one. 
Observation  shews  that  it  is  used  much  more  frequently  before  this  character  than 
before  others,  especially  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  so  used  in  verbs 
where  the  causative  sense  is  not  required,  and  in  nouns.  Nay,  what  is  still  more 
decisive,  it  is  so  used  in  the  middle  of  words.  Thus,  on  the  coffin  of  Menkare, — 

“ Let  thy  mother  Netpe  throw  herself  over  thee,”  as  I take  it  to  mean, — the 
verb  used  is  that  in  fig.  156.  The  last  character,  the  cross,  is  a determinative 
sign,  used  where  crossing  or  reciprocal  action  is  implied  ; and  I read  the  letters 
PeSX,  and  not  PeSeSX,  supposing  the  broken  line  to  be  a mere  completion  of 
the  double  letter  SX,  in  which  it  is  implicitly  contained.  This  verb  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  nDD,  pausdkh ; see  Gesenius,  and  in  particular  see  its 

* It  is  a strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which  is  12  in  Hebrew,  is  char  in  the  Bisitun  inscription. 
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use  in  1 Ki.  18,  26.  A little  after,  in  the  same  inscription,  we  have  the  word 
SXeTA,  beginning  with  this  letter  without  an  S preceding  it;  while  on  the 
tomb  of  Teta,  which  is  of  the  same  age,  it  has  an  S always  before  the  reservoir 
of  water.  This  word  is  unquestionably  a noun.  It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  this  view  of  the  power  of  the  letter  to  suppose  that  in  transcribing  foreign 
words  it  may  have  been  used  to  represent  SH,  as  it  is  in  taio,  fig.  23.  If  the 
Egyptians  had  no  proper  sh,  they  would  use  skh  as  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 
In  fact,  Chevalier  Bunsen  does  this  very  thing ; he  supposes  this  character  to 
have  had  the  power  of  sh,  but,  wishing  to  represent  it  by  a single  character,  he 
selects  the  contraction  of  cr  and  x- 

Having  now  gone  through  the  letters  which  appear  in  Chevalier  Bunsen’s 
alphabet,  I proceed  to  consider  the  additional  letters  ; and  I will  first  mention 
those,  on  the  consonantal  values  of  which,  as  equivalent  to  those  which  have  been 
already  considered,  no  doubt  can  exist,  but  which  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  syllabic  signs,  their  expletives  having  been  mistaken  for  complements. 

32.  The  purse  (T  3 ; t 3)  occurs  in  a great  number  of  transcriptions,  being 
in  such  the  most  common  form  of  T.  Its  expletive  was  the  leaf.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  shew  that  this  was  not  a complement 
but  an  expletive.  I have  not  found  it  in  any  monument  of  the  first  age,  nor  in 
any  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  second ; but  I rather  think  that  a stele  in 
the  British  Museum  where  it  is  used  should  be  referred  to  the  eleventh  dynasty. 
It  is  dated  in  the  tenth  year,  the  king  not  being  named.  It  is  not  later  than  the 
reign  of  Osortasen  I.,  and  I think  it  more  likely  that  it  should  be  referred  to  one 
of  his  predecessors  than  to  him. 

33.  A garden  (SX  2 ; sx  2)  is  equivalent  to  No.  31.  Compare  the  transcrip- 
tion of  Moo-xoy,  fig.  140,  mentioned  under  No.  25,  with  that  of  "inwn,  fig.  136, 
mentioned  under  No.  1 3.  The  two  characters  are  evidently  equivalent,  and  both 
are  as  evidently  alphabetic.  The  expletive  of  that  now  before  us  is  the  eagle. 
I do  not  recollect  having  met  with  it  in  any  inscription  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Osortasen  I.,  S.  E.  I.  86 ; and  here  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  first  season,  and 
is  probably  an  ideograph.  As  a phonoglvph  it  was  used  frequently  in  the  age  of 
the  papyri,  and  occasionally  in  former  ages,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Nevotp,  at  Beni- 
hassan,  in  the  third  period.  Like  the  reservoir  of  water,  SX  1,  it  is  occa- 
sionally completed  by  a prefixed  S. 
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34.  A water  plant  (X  2 ; x 2)  represents  kh,  as  is  generally  admitted.  The 
comparison  of  figs.  19  and  21  shews  this,  and  also  that  its  expletive  is  the  eagle. 
It  occurs  also,  accompanied  by  the  same  expletive,  in  the  name  of  a town  which 
occurs  PI.  56,  1.  6,  styled  “ the  bull  on  the  frontiers,”  the  country  spoken  of 
being  Southern  Palestine.  I cannot  hesitate  to  identify  this  with  the  Elusa  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  which,  he  says,  was  p^n,  Khaluts;  and 
the  position  of  which,  as  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  a few  hours  to  the  South  of 
Beersheba,  at  the  very  border  of  the  plain  of  Gaza,  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Egyptian  town.  The  name  is  that  in  fig.  157 ; and  the  powers  of  the 
characters  are  XANALutA,  or  xeNLut.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  the  N at  the  close  of  a syllable,  when  followed,  as  here, 
by  another  consonant.  The  two  names,  therefore,  coincide  as  nearly  as  could  be 
expected.  I shall  have  to  return  to  this  name  when  I come  to  consider  the  power 
of  the  last  consonant  in  it.  The  character  now  before  us  is  used  on  the  tomb  of 
Teta,  where,  however,  it  maybe  ideographic;  but  it  is  decidedly  phonetic  in 
Lepsius,  ix.  11  (stele  in  the  Louvre),  which  belongs  to  the  second  period. 

35.  A reed  (S3;  s 3)  represents  s,  being  interchanged  with  S 1 and  S 2, 
in  the  name  of  Rameses  the  Great,  at  Abydos  and  elsewhere.  Enough  has  been 
said  in  the  first  part  to  show  that  the  quail,  which  often  accompanies  it,  was  an 
expletive,  and  not,  at  Lepsius  and  others  have  supposed,  a complement.  I will 
add,  however,  that  in  the  name  which  Manetho  in  Josephus  represents  by  2coy, 
the  terminal  syllable  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  reed  and  quail,  Su  (fig.  158), 
and  sometimes  by  the  following  character,  and  its  expletive,  which  we  shall  see 
was  equivalent  to  Sa  (fig.  160).  Both  these  forms  occur  in  the  great  hall  of 
Karnac,  in  the  sculptures  of  Seti  I.  (H.  I.  5,  Nos.  25,  35) ; and  this  proves  not 
only  that  the  consonants  were  equivalent,  but  that  the  vowels  were  not  sounded. 
In  this  word,  which  I read  SXuS,  supplying  the  vowel  on  the  authority  of  Jo- 
sephus, I have  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  2/cu^ai  of  the  Greeks,  who  converted 
the  sibilant,  which  was  in  this  word  probably  pronounced  soft,  as  in  rose , into  6, 
having  no  letter  in  their  language  properly  corresponding  to  it.  The  Greek  £ 
was  a double  letter,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  equivalent  to  this.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Sanscrit  work  already  mentioned,  it  must  have  had  the  power  of 
oury  ; for  lyoyov  and  Zed?  are  transcribed  by  juka  and  Jiva,  sfal.  The  latter 
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word  seems  to  intimate  not  only  that  the  £ was  pronounced  as  j,  but  that  the  ev 
was  sounded  ev,  as  it  is  in  modern  Greek  ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Talmu- 
dic transcription  of  evyewqs,  which  is  Dim«.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  cha- 
racter, or  one  exceedingly  like  it,  when  doubled,  is  not  equivalent  to  SS,  but  has 
a peculiar  syllabic  value.  This  is  sometimes  written  differently,  as  in  fig.  159,  or 
fig.  161,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  attended  to. 

36.  A quiver,  called  by  some  a weight  (S  4 ; s 4),  is  interchanged  with  the 
preceding  in  the  word  SXuS,  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  lest  any  one 
should  suppose  that  its  value  was  the  soft  s,  or  2,  as  distinguished  from  the  hard  s. 
I refer  to  transcriptions  IV.,  3,  6,  12,  in  which  it  corresponds  to  w.  Its  first  use 
as  a phonoglyph  was  as  a syllabic  sign.  It  is  found,  Sharpe,  38,  8 (second  period), 
and  again,  Lepsius,  xii.,  horiz.  line  (fourth  period),  between  S 1 and  A 1,  which 
together  represented  its  value  S A ; but  in  the  age  of  the  papyri  it  was  used  as  al- 
phabetic, being  the  most  frequent  representative  of  s in  foreign  words.  It  takes 
for  its  expletive  the  small  vertical  bar,  which  of  course  replaces  the  eagle.  In 
pure  Egyptian  words  it  is  rarely  found ; originally  it  was  an  ideoglyph,  and  as 
such  it  was  for  the  most  part  used  in  all  ages,  when  not  forming  part  of  a proper 
name  or  foreign  word.  It  signifies  “the  back,  or  rear,”  perhaps,  from  the  place 
of  the  quiver  being  at  the  back  of  the  body ; and  was  equivalent  to  three  other 
characters,  the  hinder  part  of  a lion  (fig.  162),  and  two  others  (figs.  163  and 
164),  which  may  perhaps  have  been  intended  for  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
back  bone  and  ribs  of  an  animal.  All  of  these  were  pronounced  SA,  Coptic  c<L. 
The  two  latter  occur  frequently  in  the  phrase  WoN  eMSA,  “ to  be  at  the  back 
of,”  i.  e.  to  attend  upon. 

37.  A flying  crane  ( P 2 ; p 2)  is  the  constant  representative  of  the  masculine 
article  in  the  age  of  the  papyri.  In  combination  with  the  pronouns,  it  is  indif- 
ferently used  with  and  without  the  eagle  after  it ; and  when  the  square  mat  is 
substituted  for  it,  it  takes  the  quail  instead  of  the  eagle.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  article  was  P alone,  and  that  the  eagle  is  an  ex- 
pletive. This  character  was  used  at  least  as  early  as  the  third  period,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  it  occurs  in  the  name  of  Pehri,  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  tombs 
at  Ilithya.  I have  already  spoken  of  the  combination  of  the  flying  crane  with 
the  leg,  VP,  to  represent  the  sound  of  b,  which  had  no  proper  representative  at 
Thebes  in  the  age  of  the  papyri. 
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38.  An  unfledged,  bird  (U  6;  u 6)  is  generally  admitted  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  cerastes  ; like  it,  it  has  only  the  consonantal  powers  of  the  other  letters  in 
this  class.  It  is  used  in  the  papyrus  in  the  word  VA,  or  VaI,  to  bear , Coptic 
qei,  which  is  very  common.  In  this  word  it  is  always  followed  by  the  eagle , 
which  I take  to  be  its  expletive.  Champollion  gives  this  verb  as  written  with  the 
cerastes  and  the  eagle,  and  with  the  unfledged  bird  alone.  He  also  gives  a word 
signifying  “hair,”  composed  of  the  unfledged  bird , U 3,  and  its  expletive, 
which  I should  read  VU  ; the  Sahidic  equivalent  is  &oo,  or  quo.  In  the  annals 
of  Thothmos  III.,  Lepsius,  xii.  34,  this  character  occurs  with  a consonant  after 
it ; it  occurs  also  in  the  names  of  chiefs  of  the  Khuta  at  Karnac  ; and  in  the  pa- 
pyri it  is  used  in  several  words.  Jn  these  last  instances  it  is  always  followed  by 
a vertical  bar , which,  I presume,  is  equivalent  to  the  other  expletive,  the  eagle. 
I suppose  that  the  vowel  belonging  to  the  word  signifying  “to  bear”  was  I, 
which  might  be  expressed  or  understood,  as  in  other  instances ; hence  Vi  would, 
according  to  my  notation,  express  the  three  forms  VaI,  Va,  and  V,  which  are  all 
in  use.  I do  not  recollect  to  have  met  this  character  in  any  inscription  earlier 
than  that  of  Thothmos  III.,  in  the  fourth  period.  I believe  the  cerastes  was  in 
the  earlier  ages  used  in  the  word  signifying  “ to  carry,”  but  cannot  refer  to  any 
instance. 

39-  A pair  of  uplifted  arms  (K  2 ; k2)  is  used  in  all  ages;  but  I am  not 
sure  that  it  was  alphabetic  till  the  third  age.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the 
names  of  two  African  people,  found  at  Karnac  (figs.  165  and  166),  which  are  ob- 
viously the  TokXcov  and  KaAaa  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Aduli. 
In  the  former  of  these  the  three  mouths  are  to  be  read  LU;  the  triplication  of  a 
character  being  often  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  U,  the  third  vowel,  as  its  du- 
plication is  to  the  addition  of  I.  The  eagle  in  this  name  seems  to  be  an  exple- 
tive, but  this  is  not  certain.  This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  mode  of  writing  the 
word,  signifying  “ a furnace,”  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.,  which  has  sometimes 
a basin,  K 1,  prefixed  to  the  present  character  and  the  mouth,  which  elsewhere 
constitute  it  alone.  The  word  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  m3,  Kur.  It  occurs 
with  a vertical  bar  in  the  name  of  a country  (fig.  167),  which  follows  that  of 
Khalav,  fig.  19,  in  PI.  25,  1.  1 ; the  last  syllable  has  been  explained  in  the  first 
part.  I read  it  NeKTeR,  but  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  with  any  known 
city  or  country.  From  the  mode  in  which  it  appears  in  this  word,  as  well  as  in 
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fig.  165,  it  appears  to  me  plain  that  it  is  not  a syllabic  sign  for  ker , as  the  other 
two  instances  might  render  probable,  and  as  I think  it  likely  that  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  TiK,  “a  spark”  (Sahidic  TIK),  which  occurs  on  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  Seti  I.  and  in  other  words,  which  will  be  found  PI.  17,  1.  2,  PI.  23,  1.  4, 
PI.  30,  1.  1,  &c.,  it  is  clearly  alphabetic,  and  was  so  at  a much  earlier  period, 
though  I cannot  say  how  early.  In  the  inscriptions  at  Wadi  Magara,  Brut. 
E.  H.  12,  which  are  of  the  third  age,  it  occurs  frequently,  forming  a part  of  the 
name  of  that  place,  which  was  the  land  of  MaWAK,  fig.  169-  This  word  sig- 
nifies “copper,”  or  rather  “copper  ore,”  having  the  determinative  sign  of  stones, 
in  place  of  that  of  metals,  which  it  usually  has.  In  the  principal  inscription,  Hat- 
hor,  Venus,  is  called  the  mistress  of  the  copper  country  ; a curious  coincidence, 
to  say  the  least. 

As  the  primitive  use  of  this  character  as  an  ideograph,  and  afterwards  as  an 
ideo-phonograph,  is  important  to  ascertain,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  that  much 
mistake  has  prevailed  in  respect  to  it,  I will  state  my  views  on  the  subject.  The 
original  meaning  was  “ the  arms ;”  so  it  is  repeatedly  used  on  steles  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  both  with  and  without  the  vertical  bar.  In  my  paper  on  the  stele  I 
read  it  ki,  and  translated  it  “reception  ;”  connecting  it,  as  others  had  done,  with 
the  Coptic  CTT . This,  however,  is  a false  relationship,  the  word  being  used  with 
the  preposition  from , as  well  as  with  to,  as  PI.  12,  1.  8;  and  in  the  plural,  several 
givers  being  mentioned,  PI.  20,  1.  5.  It  does  not  then  imply  receiving,  but  the 
arms,  as  used  in  either  giving  or  receiving.  It  signifies,  secondly,  “ a stand,”  in 
the  shape  of  a pair  of  arms,  such  as  is  represented  on  many  steles,  on  which  offer- 
ings, and  particularly  chiva,  the  perfume  in  common  use,  were  placed.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  PI.  21,  1.  3,  “ great  stands  of  chiva;”  and  in  PI.  87,  1.  2, 
Rameses  the  Great  is  praised  for  having  “filled  the  stands  with  chiva.”  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  several  royal  prsenomens,  and  that  so  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty  ; for  in  the  tomb  of  Teta  a female  is  mentioned,  whose  name  is  evidently 
derived  from  such  a pramomen.  It  also  signifies,  as  a verb,  “to  uphold,”  or 
“ bear  by  the  arms ;”  and,  as  a noun  derived  from  this,  a “ bearer,”  applied  in 
various  sculptures,  as  Wilk.  pi.  xlvii.,  to  these  who  are  represented  bearing  a naos 
or  palanquin.  In  this  sense  also  it  is  used  in  at  least  one  praenomen,  that  of 
Queen  Amunet,  who  called  herself  “ Pharaoh  the  upholder  of  truth.”  In  none 
of  these  senses  have  I been  able  to  discover  any  cognate  words  in  Coptic  or  in 
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any  other  language ; but  they  are  all  clearly  connected  together,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  character  may  be  considered  ideographic.  It  is  also  used,  followed  by 
the  semicircle,  T 2,  and  often  by  one  or  two  determinative  signs,  to  express,  as 
I conceive,  “ work.”  Champollion  supposed  this  to  be  the  Coptic  mrr,  to 
build;  but  the  word  is  applied  to  works  generally,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the 
funeral  images,  that,  for  instance,  of  King  Seti  I.,  “ to  do  all  the  work  which  is 
to  be  done  in  Hades,”  including  ploughing,  reaping,  and  other  works,  but  not 
building  ; it  seems  elsewhere  specially  applied  to  ploughing.  Now  the  root  kri 
or  ker,  in  the  sense  of  working,  occurs  in  many  of  the  Indo- Germanic  languages? 
and  in  the  Sahidic  CTpe  signifies  “to  plough  or  dig:”  cf.  *vp,  m3.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  it  is  common  to  use  the  word  “ labour”  in  this  sense,  “he  laboured  a 
field,”  meaning  he  ploughed  it.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt  also. 
I believe,  then,  that  the  word  before  us  should  be  read  kret  or  kert,  taking  the 
initial  character  as  syllabic,  equivalent  to  KR,  and  the  semicircle  for  the  forma- 
tive of  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun,  as  it  is  in  a great  number  of  other  instances. 
In  this  sense,  in  which  the  character  is  a syllabic  sign,  and  no  longer  a pure  ideo- 
graph, it  is  found  in  Sharpe,  82,  5,  a monument  of  the  third  period.  Again,  it 
is  used  often  with  one  or  more  determinatives,  to  express  “ahull,”  “ a husband,” 
or  “ a hero,”  all  ideographically  connected  with  each  other,  though  not  with  any 
of  the  preceding  significations.  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  in  the  titles  of  Ra- 
ineses the  Great;  “the  Horus,  the  victorious  (bull  or)  hero,”  which  in  Her- 
mapion’s  translation  is  rendered  ’ KtvoXKwv  Kparepos.  This  may  be  compared  with 
the  Coptic  xop,  “brave,  strong,”  and  xpo  or  (fpo , “ to  conquer,  to  be  of  good 
courage,”  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  where  the  LXX.  have  dv8pl£ov.  This  corroborates  the 
inference  already  drawn,  that  the  character  was  a syllabic  sign  for  KR  before  it 
was  a letter,  and  that  the  vertical  bar  implies  R,  not  A.  If  so,  the  eagle,  when 
it  follows  this  character,  ought  always  to  be  sounded.  I will  only  add  that  this 
character,  with  the  vertical  bar,  is  followed  in  the  sculptures  of  Shishonk,  at  Kar- 
nac,  by  the  phallus,  as  determinative  sign  of  a bull.  The  three  characters  I take 
to  be  no  more  than  a single  K,  though  they  might  be  kur  or  ker ; but  I have  not 
identified  to  my  satisfaction  any  name  in  which  they  are  found. 

40.  A tuft  of  water-plants  (H  3 ; h 3)  is  clearly  used  either  for  H,  or  as  a 
syllabic  sign  for  HA.  In  the  scupltures  at  Medinet  Habu,  “straw”  is  expressed 
by  T 4,  H 3,  and  A 1.  The  Coptic  is  TO£,,  and  after  what  has  been  said  on 
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the  nature  of  expletives  generally  in  the  first  part,  I need  not  waste  time  in 
proving  that  the  eagle  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  expletive,  and  not  as  a vowel 
transferred  from  its  proper  place  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  I admit,  however, 
that  this  character  was  first  used  as  a syllabic  sign  for  HA.  It  was  the  plant  of 
the  North,  which  was  considered  as  the  front,  as  the  East  was  regarded  as  the 
right,  and  so  with  the  other  cardinal  points.  Ha  was  the  old  Egyptian  word  for 
“ front and  hence  the  syllabic  value  of  the  character  which  preceded  its  alpha- 
betic value.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was,  I believe,  exclusively  an  ideograph.  In 
a stele  of  Mr.  Harris’s  (H.  I.  1),  which  appears  to  be  of  the  third  age,  the  word 
signifying  “naked,”  which  I read  Hat,  is  written  as  in  fig.  170;  the  last  charac- 
ter being  a determinative  sign  following  words  signifying  anything  connected 
with  clothing.  The  syllabic  sign  is  here  completed  in  the  fifth  manner,  by  pre- 
fixing HI.  At  a later  period  this  word  was  written  as  in  fig.  171,  the  syllabic 
sign  being  completed  in  the  fourth  manner  by  adding  A 1.  This  is  the  form 
given  by  Champollion  (Gr.  p.  203)  from  different  copies  of  the  Ritual.  On  the 
sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.,  S.  E.  I.  66,  the  preposition  Ha,  before  (Copt  £,<£.),  which 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  this  character  alone,  is  completed  both  in  the  third  and 
in  the  fourth  way.  The  present  character  occurs  in  many  other  words,  which 
are  sometimes  written  with  the  eagle  after  it,  and  sometimes  not.  If  the  princi- 
ple of  expletive  characters  were  not  already  established,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  this  eagle  was  not  a part  of  the  words  ; but,  that  principle  being  ad- 
mitted, it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  it  an  expletive,  and  the  case  ofTO£,,  already 
mentioned,  seems  conclusive.  It  was  used  alphabetically  in  the  fourth  period, 
if  not  in  the  third. 

41.  A lion's  front  (H  4 ; h 4)  is  used,  like  the  last  character,  to  express  the 
fore  part  of  any  thing.  Originally,  it  was  ideographic,  and  continued  to  be  used 
so  in  the  word  ha  or  he,  “ the  front,”  which  is  expressed  by  the  character,  either 
alone,  or  more  commonly  with  a semicircle  after  it,  denoting  that  the  word  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  or  a semicircle  and  vertical  line.  It  was  used,  however,  as 
an  alphabetic  character  in  the  word  Hay,  where  the  arm  follows  it,  which  signi- 
fies “ a chief,  leader,  or  beginning ;”  and  in  HiT,  or  rather  HeTI,  “ a heart,” 
fig.  172,  which  is  in  Sahidic  £,TH,  as  well  as  gJRT.  The  distinction  which  the 
Egyptians  made  between  this  word  and  MeT,  fig.  52,  has  not,  I believe,  been 
yet  ascertained.  The  latter  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  organ  of  thinking,  the 
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former  as  the  seat  of  the  affections.  In  some  foreign  words  in  the  papyri,  the 
arm  follows  this  character  in  the  manner  of  an  expletive  ; but,  as  I have  not 
identified  any  of  these  words  with  Hebrew  ones,  I cannot  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
sounded  as  a y.  The  character  was  used  in  all  ages. 

42.  A concave  stone  (H  5;  h 5)  is  the  ideographic  representative  of  a moun- 
tain, or  rather,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  hollow  of  a mountain,  a cave  or  a pass  at  ' 
the  top  of  a range  of  mountains.*  The  character,  when  thus  used,  is  followed  by 
a vertical  line , equivalent,  I believe,  to  a quail,  with  the  determinative  sign  of 
stones,  fig.  168.  Champollion  considered  this  equivalent  to  the  Coptic  Tcocrff, 

“ a mountain  but  I read  it  HU  or  HeV,  regarding  it  as  connected  with  cav-m , 
&c.  That  it  was  used  alphabetically  appears  to  me  obvious  from  the  word  signi- 
fying “a  cow,”  already  referred  to  (fig.  143),  which  I read  WaH,  connecting  it 
with  vacca  ; and  from  that  signifying  “ wicked,”  which  consists  of  the  character 
followed  by  two  quails,  representing  the  Coptic  g/xnr.  I have  never  seen  it  used 
with  an  expletive ; but  should  presume  that,  if  it  had  any,  it  would  have  the 
quail  or  vertical  line.  It  was  certainly  used  in  the  third  age. 

I now  come  to  characters,  the  value  of  which,  as  well  as  their  alphabetic  na- 
ture, admit  of  dispute. 

43*  A pair  of  legs  (13;  i 3),  was  supposed  by  Champollion  to  have  the  power 
of  H ; while  Lepsius  made  it  a T,  and  affirmed  that  it  belonged  to  the  later  ages 
exclusively.  It  occurs  in  the  word  which  I have  represented  in  fig.  173,  and 
which  is  used  in  steles  of  the  third  period  as  synonymous  with  fig.  174,  which  all 
admit  to  correspond  with  the  Coptic  I,  “ to  come  at  least,  when  the  expletive 
is  omitted,  as  it  generally  is.  The  two  leaves , one  of  them  standing  on  a pair  of 
legs,  are  a modification  of  I 1,  which  was  only  used  in  this  word.  This  is  the  first 
character  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Medicine,  which  is  transcribed  T good,  and 
which  signifies  “welcome.”  Now,  in  the  steles  referred  to,  fig.  173  is  used 
precisely  in  this  sense,  as  in  Sharpe,  E.  I.  17,  5,  “ May  ‘ welcome’  be  said  to  him 
by  the  Lords  of  Abydos  !”  For  this  we  have  in  E.  I.  78,  8,  the  form  in  fig.  174. 
Accordingly,  I take  the  pair  of  legs  to  represent  I,  and  the  quail  to  be  its  exple- 

* What  has  been  usually  translated  “ the  solar  mountain”  is  certainly  the  horizon ; where, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  notions,  the  sun  issued  from,  or  went  behind,  a mountain,  passing 
through  a sort  of  gap  at  the  top  of  it. 
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tive.  In  this  word,  the  character  may  be  regarded  as  ideo-phonographic  ; but  in 
the  age  of  the  papyri  I find  two  instances  of  its  being  used  alphabetically.  The 
name  of  an  Asiatic  people  is  written  indifferently  with  this  character  and  with  I 2 ; 
compare  the  lists  of  the  prisoners  of  Amenotp  III.,  Seti  I.,  and  Rameses  II.  The 
true  reading  appears  to  be  K 3 (a  1),  I 2,  or  3 (U  1)  ; the  second  and  fourth  cha- 
racters being  expletives  ; but  the  copies  that  have  been  published  are,  some  of 
them,  incorrect.  Again,  the  poems  in  the  Sallier  MS.,  No.  2,  and  the  Anastasi 
MS.,  No.  7,  are  all  followed  by  a word  consisting  of  this  character,  u 1,  s 1,  p 1, 
and  u 1,  which  appears  to  signify  “ an  end.”  I read  it  ISeP,  taking  the  second 
and  last  characters  for  expletives.  The  use  of  the  character  as  a constituent  in 
this  word  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  it  as  alphabetic ; and  if  it  were 
so  in  this  age,  I must,  on  the  principles  previously  laid  down,  admit  it  to  have 
been  so  in  the  third  age,  where  it  is  used  with  an  expletive. 

44.  A pair  of  quails  (14;  i 4)  sometimes  represents  uu,  as  in  the  word  sig- 
nifying “ wicked,”  cited  under  No.  42  ; but  it  occurs  in  several  other  words 
where  this  value  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  admissible.  On  the  authority  of  two  words 
I suppose  that  it  was  used  to  express  I.  One  of  these  words  has  been  already 
cited  under  No.  40,  see  fig.  17 1,  compared  with  fig.  170.  The  other  is  the  fe- 
minine noun,  signifying  “ a way,”  which  has  been  referred  to  under  No.  25.  It 
is  written  in  one  of  the  papyri  (PI.  20,  1.  8),  as  in  fig.  175  ; while  in  the  stele, 
Sharpe,  E.  I.  78,  which  is  of  the  third  age,  the  two  quails  are  omitted,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  represented  more  than  one  vowel ; and  in 
the  sculptures  at  Medinet  Habu  the  two  leaves  are  used  in  place  of  them,  as  in  fig. 
141.  I read  the  word  in  every  instance  Wi,  not  Wau  or  T Vauu.  Two  quails 
occur  together  on  a stele  in  the  Louvre  (Leps.  ix),  which  is  of  the  second  age ; 
but  I cannot  explain  the  word  where  they  occur,  and  have  no  proof  that  here,  or 
elsewhere  before  the  age  of  the  papyri,  they  constituted  a single  character ; 
though  I think  it  highly  probable  that  they  did.  This  character  had  no  expletive. 

45.  A pair  of  eagles  (15;  i 5)  was  used  in  the  word  signifying  “ to  see,” 
from  a very  early  period,  and  appears  to  express  a single  letter,  which  cannot  well 
be  any  other  than  I.  Indeed,  the  characters  having  this  value  are  all  pairs.  The 
word  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  the  second  period,  E.  I.  38,  11,  written  as  in  fig. 
177.  Elsewhere  the  two  last  characters  are  omitted ; the  eye,  which  was  at  first  a 
determinative,  placed  irregularly,  for  convenience  of  grouping  (cf.  fig.  74),  being 
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now  used  as  phonetic.  So  in  Sharpe,  E.  1. 6,  third  period.  The  phonetic  value  of  the 
eye  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  Iri  or  I ; and  the  word  must,  therefore,  be  read 
MI.  The  pair  of  eagles  is  also  used  in  a proper  name  which  occurs  on  a stele 
in  the  British  Museum,  dated  in  the  6th  year  of  Osortasen  II.  Its  alphabetic  use 
at  this  early  period  appears  to  me  unquestionable ; like  the  preceding  character,  it 
had  no  expletive. 

4-6.  A tooth  (h  6)  occurs  as  an  element  in  a considerable  number  of  proper 
names  and  other  words  in  the  papyri.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  same  unmeaning 
expletive,  already  noticed  as  accompanying  the  hierographic  arm.  The  corres- 
ponding hieroglyph  is  always,  I believe,  used  ideographically  till  a period  much 
later  than  this,  when  it  represented  H in  the  preposition  her , with  (Ch.  Gr. 
p.  472,  aet.  Tiberius).  In  early  times  it  was  used  as  a determinative  sign  after 
the  word  NoVHe  (Coptic  o&£,e),  for  which  it  sometimes  stood  alone,  and  some 
other  words.  The  hierograph  before  us  is  used  in  the  Ritual  and  other  late  MSS. 
for  the  initial  in  the  name  of  the  God  Har,  which  at  an  early  period  was  written 
with  the  face,  when  not  expressed  symbolically  by  the  hawk.  From  this  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  value  of  the  character  in  the  age  of  the  papyri ; and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  Coptic  root,  which  appears  to  be  akin  to  one  of  the 
words  (fig.  178)  which  occurs  Pap.  PI.  95, 1.  6.  Dropping  the  expletive,  I read  this 
KoLHeT.  The  meaning  is  “clothing,”  and  I connect  it  with  the  Coptic  xoXg,. 

47.  A tusk  (H  6),  called  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  a bent  stick,  is  admitted  to 
have  had  the  value  H in  the  sixth  and  subsequent  ages,  when  it  was  used  in 
words  where  H 1 was  used  in  earlier  times. — See  Champ.  Gram.,  pp.  335,  471, 
473,  474.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  third  period,  if  not  before  it,  followed  by 
T 4,  in  the  name  attached  to  the  winged  globe,  which  is  so  common  in  the  sculp- 
tures ; and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  in  this  word 
any  ideographic  or  syllabic  import.  Its  origin  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  last  character.  It  is  used  as  a determinative  sign  after  the  wordNoVHe,  “a 
tooth,”  and  other  words  signifying  biting  or  chewing ; and  also  after  AV, 

“ ivory”  (Leps.  xii.  16,  et  al.),  which  seems  to  me  conclusive  as  to  what  the  cha- 
racter was  intended  to  represent.  Hence  both  this  character  and  the  preceding 
came  to  represent  the  final  letter  in  the  word  NoVHe;  as  in  the  case  of  HoV, 
and  the  cerastes.  I have  never  seen  the  hierographic  form  of  this  character,  and 
have  some  suspicion  that  words  written  hieroglyphically  with  the  tusk  would  be 
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written  hierographically  with  the  tooth  ; but,  having  no  proof  that  this  is  the  case, 

I keep  the  two  characters  distinct.  I am  not  aware  that  the  tusk  had  any  ex- 
pletive. 

48.  A vase  in  a stand  (C  2 ; c 2)  has  been  valued  as  T by  both  Champollion 
and  Chevalier  Bunsen  ; solely,  I believe,  on  account  of  the  name  of  Cambyses 
being  written  with  this  character  as  its  final  on  the  Cosseir  Road  ; while  a T 1 is 
used  on  a statue  in  the  Vatican.  I wish  the  reader  to  refer  to  what  I have  said 
on  the  long  serpent , No.  30,  to  which  I consider  the  present  character  equiva- 
lent. It  will  appear  clearly  from  what  I have  there  said  that  this  interchange  is 
not  conclusive  ; and  indeed  the  fact  of  the  Greek  transcription  of  the  name  being 
Kagfivo-ris,  not  K ap.fivTr}$,  seems  to  neutralize  all  its  force ; leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  true  name  was  Kambuch,  and  that  it  would  probably  have  been 
expressed  in  Hebrew  by  with  a Dagesh  in  the  Beth  .*  The  occasional  omis- 
sion of  the  final  sibilant  is  like  the  omissions  of  it  which  I have  noticed  under 
No.  30  (3).  The  equivalence  of  this  letter  to  the  Hebrew  3 1 appears  from  the 
transcriptions  III.,  6,  7,  and  from  that  noticed  under  No.  34.  In  two  of  these 
cases,  as  in  the  name  of  Cambyses,  the  Greek  represents  the  character  before  us 
by  a er,  while  in  the  third  it  has  a r.  It  is  clearly  represented  by  x in  the  word 
signifying  “ head,”  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  papyri,  as  PI.  90,  1.  6 ; con- 
sisting of  this  character  twice,  each  followed  by  its  expletive,  the  eagle,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  word  a head  for  a determinative  sign.  This  I represent  by  CoC  ; and 
it  is  obviously  the  Coptic  xtux.  Another  word  in  which  it  occurs  (fig.  179) 
has  been  identified  by  Champollion  with  the  Coptic  JUL«LTOi,  “a soldier.”  From 
the  determinative  signs,  however,  with  which  it  is  used,  Pap.  PI.  11,  1.  10,  from 
which  the  figure  is  taken,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  name  of  a foreign  nation ; and 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  Coptic  name  of  a soldier  may  be  derived  from  that 
of  this  people,  which  may  have  supplied  the  Egyptians  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  mercenaries,  I cannot  admit  it  as  certain.  At  any  rate,  the  word,  if  thus 
originating,  would  probably  have  undergone  corruption  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  time  anterior  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  when  the  poem  contained  in 

* The  name  of  Cambyses  is  written  at  Bisitun  Kabuji,  that  is,  with  the  softened  sound  of  ch. 
The  corresponding  Hebrew  would,  I presume,  be  This  newly-ascertained  fact  is  a strong 

confirmation  of  the  value  which  I had  previously  assigned  to  this  letter. 
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this  papyrus,  in  which  this  people  are  mentioned,  was  written,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Coptic  language.  Champollion’s  identification  of  a verb  consisting  of  this 
character  preceded  by  the  quail  with  the  Coptic  cnrocrre  appears  to  me  still  less 
to  be  depended  on.  This  word  signifies  “ to  excel whereas  the  Egyptian  word 
is  translated  by  Champollion,  “to  pass,  to  set  out.”  Another  Coptic  word,  cnrcrr, 
“ other,”  when  joined  with  the  particle  eftoX,  is  used  to  signify  “to  be  separated 
from  and  Champollion  endeavours  to  deduce  the  meaning  of  the  old  Egyptian 
word  from  a comparison  of  the  two  Coptic  ones.  But  the  old  Egyptian  WeC, 
as  I write  it,  signifies  sometimes  “ to  pass,  or  be  carried,”*  and  sometimes  “to  be 
happy  or  pleased.”  It  is,  then,  fully  as  natural  to  connect  it  with  qo (S' as  with 
cnro rT.  The  former  signifies  literally  “to  leap  up,”  as  in  Acts,  iii.  8;  and  meta- 
phorically “to  exult.”  Another  word  consisting  of  this  character  alone,  or  followed 
by  the  pair  of  leaves , Cl,  signifies  “ to  traverse  ;”  it  is  used  of  the  sun  passing 
through,  the  heaven  ; and  I regard  it  as  the  root  of  the  Coptic  xoi,  and  the  Hebrew 

“ a ship.”  I do  not  bring  these  Coptic  analogies  forward  as  conclusive  on  the 
subject,  though  I think  the  latter  tolerably  clear  ; but  merely  to  shew  that  those 
adduced  by  Champollion  are  inconclusive.  I depend  more  on  the  word  signify- 
ing strong  or  strength,  which  is  in  Sahidic  (Tc>jui.  This  I take  to  be  signified 
by  abbreviation,  by  the  character  before  us  in  the  formula  found  in  figures  92 
and  93,  signifying  “ living  in  strength  and  health.”  The  latter  word  is  frequently 
found  written  in  full,  SaNV ; a waved  line  and  a leg  being  added  to  the  single 
character  which  here  represents  it.  This  word  is  generally  accompanied  by 
another  consisting  of  the  cucupha  sceptre , with  or  without  the  owl  or  half  arch; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  signifies  “strength;”  though  Cham- 
pollion translated  it  “ purity.”  I consider  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  vase  in  a 
stand,  both  representing  the  Sahidic  cTojui.  The  name  of  this  sceptre  is  com- 
posed of  C 1,  y 1,  and  M3,  and  it  is  a peculiar  letter,  equivalent,  as  I conceive,  to 
these  three  when  it  stands  alone,  or  to  the  first  two  when  it  has  an  owl  or  half 
arch  for  its  complement.  To  this  the  horse's  leg,  the  natural  symbol  of  active 

* In  the  representation  of  the  panegyric  of  Harsaphes  at  Medinet  Habu,  Wilk.  lxxxvi.,  it  is  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  king  borne  on  his  palanquin,  as  he  is  represented.  The  Latin  velio 
and  in  Zend  vaz ),  may  therefore  be  more  akin  to  the  old  Egyptian  word  than  the  Coptic  one.  The 
connexion  between  being  carried  and  being  happy  appears  in  the  Egyptian  word  ATP,  as  well 
as  in  this. 
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strength,  is  altogether  equivalent.  It  occurs  in  the  praenomen  of  Necho,  “ Pha- 
raoh the  strong  (or  active)  hearted.”  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  connexion 
with  that  which  signifies  “ gold,”  or  “ a precious  metal ;”  and  frequently  the  pe- 
culiar initials  are  used  intersecting  each  other,  as  in  fig.  176,  which  is  CoyoM  NuV, 
“ strong  or  hard,  i.  e.  alloyed  gold,”  not  “ pure  gold,”  as  Champollion  and  Ro- 
sellini  imagined.  The  latter  has  given  a plate,  in  which  the  goldsmith  is  repre- 
sented forming  this  “hard  gold;”  evidently  by  melting  together  gold  and  cop- 
per, or  some  other  alloy,  in  a crucible  ; and  has  interpreted  the  hieroglyphics  as 
if  he  was  purifying  the  gold, — the  very  reverse  of  their  meaning  ! From  this  use 
of  the  word  it  came  to  signify,  when  the  sparrow  was  added  to  it,  the  usual  de- 
termination of  what  is  bad,  “ to  pervert  or  corrupt,”  the  Sahidic  (Tbojuie. 

On  the  whole,  I feel  confident  that  this  character  is  equivalent  to  the  long 
serpent,  and  that  it  could  neither  have  been  a T nor  a K.  I regard  it  as  most 
probably  CH,  but,  if  not,  as  TS.  Its  expletive  was  the  eagle , and  it  was  used 
at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  (Sharpe,  E.  I.,  86,  6). 

49-  A weight  (K  3 ; k 3)  was  used  in  the  second  period  (Sharpe,  E.  I.,  36,  1), 
and  had  for  its  expletive  the  leaf.  That  this  is  to  be  considered  an  expletive, 
and  not  a complement,  follows  from  the  establishment  of  the  general  principle, 
and  needs  not  to  be  maintained  separately.  Its  value  was  considered  by  Cham- 
pollion to  be  SH,  because,  as  he  said,  the  word  signifying  “ cat,”  answering  to 
the  Coptic  began  with  it.  He  was  followed  by  Lepsius  ; but  Chevalier  Bun- 

sen, considering  that  argument  inconclusive,  as  the  letters  which  had  the  value  of 
KH  became  cy  in  Coptic,  gave  this  letter  the  syllabic  value  xa.  I find,  however, 
that  cy  sometimes  represents  the  K of  the  old  language  as  well  as  X and  SX. 
The  basin  and  square  mat,  KaP,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  pp,  “a  palm  of 
the  hand,”  is  represented  by  the  Coptic  cyort ; and  I think  there  are  other  in- 
stances, though  not  equally  certain  ones.  The  weight  may,  therefore,  have  been 
K ; and  that  this  was  its  true  value  appears  to  me  highly  probable  from  two  con- 
siderations ; in  fact,  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  This  character  represents  the  particle 
of  similitude,  “ as,  like  and  as  such  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  3,  and  there 
was  no  other  slender,  upright  form  of  K ; while  the  water  plant,  X 2,  was  such  a 
form  of  X.  I may  add,  that  a character  like  the  determinative  sign  in  fig.  171, 
and  not  unlike  the  hierographic  form  of  this  letter  : a character  which  I take  to 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  it,  is  used  as  initial,  with  the  leg,  the  semicircle,  and  its 
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expletive  after  it,  in  the  name  of  the  town  which  the  Greeks  called  Ko7rroy,  and 
also  in  the  name  of  “jasper,”  KaSPe,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  nSW.  The  etymo- 
logical connexion  between  Y and  G,  which  the  Egyptians  at  Thebes  did  not  dis- 
tinguish from  K,  is  well  known. 

50.  An  axe-head  (K4;  k 4)  was  considered  by  Champollion  to  be  a x, 

being  classed  by  him  with  Q 1,  Cl,  and  the  two  syllabic  signs  related  to  it,  the 
cucupha  sceptre  and  the  horse's  leg.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  omitted  it  from  his 
list  of  phonoglyphs,  though  it  occurs  in  some  common  words.  He  has,  however, 
in  his  list  of  Egyptian  words  corresponding  to  Coptic  ones,  given  one  of  these 
words  as  Kerhu,  corresponding  to  the  Sahidic  but  it  appears  from 

p.  680,  that  he  regarded  the  initial  in  this  word  as  the  footstool , a syllabic  sign, 
having  the  mouth  for  its  complement,  which  he  reads  her , but  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  certainly  xel.  The  two  characters,  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  must  have 
regarded  as  identical,  are  never  confounded  in  any  hieroglyphic  text ; and  though 
the  hieroglyphic  forms  are  similar,  the  hierographic  ones  have  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance, as  will  appear  from  the  hierographic  form  of  the  word  xel,  “ under,” 
given  in  fig.  180,  compared  with  k 4.  This  character  was  used  in  the  first  age  ; 
the  name  of  a kind  of  panegyric,  WeK,  which  concludes  with  it,  occurs  in  the 
inscription  on  a tomb  at  Ghizeh  (Burton,  E.  H.,  PI.  27).  In  the  papyri  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  its  expletive  being  the  eagle.  With  respect  to  its  value,  the  above 
Coptic  equivalent  of  KoRH  would  be  consistent  with  its  being  either  K or  C ; but 
the  transcription  IV.  3,  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  not  the  latter  value  ; and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  this  character  to  represent  the  second  letter  of  at  Kar- 
nak  (Ros.  M.  R.  133)  ; while  in  the  papyri  it  is  represented  by  a basin , as  in  fig.  98. 

51.  A chenalopex  (SW  1;  sw  1)  occurs  in  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Khuta,  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  that  it  was  used  as  an  alphabetic  character  . 
and,  though  I consider  it  to  have  been  originally  and  properly  a syllabic  sign,  I 
think  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  Nos.  31  and  33  ; and  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  alphabet  if  they  are.  The  name  of  one  of  these  chiefs  is  given, 
fig.  181,  which  I read  XuTASWeR,  an  Indo-Germanic  compound,  signifying 
“ Lord  of  Khuta.”  This  name  alone  I should  consider  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Khuta  were  not  the  Hittites.  The  third  character  is  a syllabic  sign  for  TA 
which  is  sometimes  completed  in  the  fifth  manner,  as  here,  and  sometimes  in  the 
third,  the  eagle  being  added.  The  fourth  character  is  the  chenalopex , with  the 
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vertical  bar  for  its  expletive,  constituting  a word,  which  is  transcribed  by  at  and 
ere,  and  has  heretofore  been  read  SI,  but  which  I propose  to  read  SWI,  supposing 
that  to  be  both  the  name  of  the  bird  and  the  word  signifying  “ a son.”  I con- 
sider this  word  to  signify  “begotten,”  as  SeV,  or  SeW,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  the  five  principal  deities,  signifies  “ the  begetter.”  It  is  etymologically  con- 
nected with  in-os,  and  with  our  SO-N ; which  word,  variously  modified,  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  all  the  Gothic,  Lithuanian,  and  Sclavonic  dialects,  as  well  as 
in  Sanskrit,  where  its  root  appears,  SU,  “ to  beget.”  This  character  was  used 
in  the  first  period  in  the  sense  of  “son,”  being  found  on  the  tomb  of  Teta. 
In  the  third  period  (Sharpe,  80,  14)  it  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  God  already 
mentioned ; which  I consider  to  be  a completion  of  the  syllabic  character  in  the 
fourth  manner.  In  the  name  of  the  city  of  Neith  it  is  completed  in  the  fifth 
manner,  S 2 being  prefixed  to  it.  I read  this  name  SWal,  the  character  now 
before  us  having  in  this  instance  the  power  of  W,  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  31 
was  shown  to  have  in  certain  words  the  power  of  X.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
character  has  in  Greek  and  Roman  proper  names  the  value  S.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  only  occurs  in  one  proper  name,  2e/3ao-r77,  where  it  precedes  the  leg, 
and  with  it  represents  the  syllable  2eB.  The  egg  was  used  for  the  chenalopex, 
to  signify  “ son,”  in  the  age  of  the  papyri,  but  I believe  it  was  so  used  ideographi- 
eally.  In  the  later  ages  it  was  used  as  a letter  having  the  power  of  S ; but  with 
that  I have  at  present  no  concern. 

52.  A cruciform  flower  (U7;  u 7)  is  used  in  the  eleventh  line  of  an  un- 
published stele  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Osortasen  II., 
to  express  the  syllable  UN.  In  other  steles  of  the  same  age,  it  is  completed  in 
the  fourth  manner,  by  the  addition  of  N 1 ; where  the  same  word  occurs,  which 
is  HUN,  new.  In  the  fourth  period  we  have  the  character  occurring  in  the 
word  represented  in  fig.  143,  WaH,  “a  cow.”  This  implies  that  it  had  now 
become  alphabetic ; and  yet,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  is  the  only  word 
in  which  it  is  not  followed  by  N ; its  name  is  unknown.  The  hare , with  which 
it  is  often  interchanged,  and  which  was  always  syllabic,  was  probably  WoN ; and 
this  may  have  been  for  distinction  UN. 

53.  An  unknown  object  (X  3 ; x 3)  is  used  ideographically  with  the  semicircle 
and  vertical  line,  implying  that  it  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  to  express  some  part 
of  the  body;  and,  though  Champollion  thought  otherwise,  this  is  clearly  “the 
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chest,  or  stomach  for  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.  (Sharpe,  63,  62),  the  de- 
ceased king  is  addressed  by  the  fourth  of  the  genii  of  Amente  in  these  words : 

“ I am  thy  son,  I am  come  to  attend  on  thee, to  bring  thee  thy  heart, 

to  put  it  in  its  place  in  thy  chest."  Again,  Pap.  PI.  14,  1.  4,  5,  it  clearly  denotes 
the  receptacle  of  food  : “His  victories  are  his  arms  for  filling  his  stomach ; as  the 
bees  eat  of  their  labours.”  In  both  these  instances,  the  present  character,  which 
must,  I think,  have  represented  some  object, — I cannot  conjecture  what, — the 
name  of  which  was  identical  with  that  of  the  chest,  or  torse,  is  used  for  the  words 
in  Italics.  Hence  it  is  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  body  or  person,  as  in 
the  common  expression,  “ his  son  of  his  body,"  i.  e.  “his  own  son.”  From  the 
false  notion  which  Champollion  entertained  as  to  the  primary  meaning  of  this 
word,  he  identified  it  with  the  Coptic  otuo  ; whence  he  assigned  to  the  charac- 
ter the  alphabetic  value  cnr  or  oo.  In  general,  however,  he  treated  it  as  an  ideo- 
glyph,  dividing  the  words  in  which  it  occurred  into  two.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived into  how  many  absurd  mistranslations  Rosellini  and  he  were  led  by  this 
one  error.  Lepsius  rightly  identified  the  group  consisting  of  this  character,  R 1, 
and  T 4,  with  the  Coptic  l)pcrn,  “ children.”  Champollion  had  imagined  it  to 
be  puoT,  “ a race taking  the  initial  character  for  a determinative  sign  trans- 
posed, and  regarding  the  actual  determinative  sign  as  a separate  word,  “ of 
children.”  But  Lepsius  supposed  the  mouth , which  follows  this  character  in  this 
word,  to  be  its  necessary  complement  ; whereas  I regard  the  character  as  alpha- 
betic. It  is,  in  fact,  found  preceding  other  letters,  as  in  the  word  x 3,  t 2,  u 4(ul), 
XoTeV,  “to  kill,”  which  is  evidently  the  Coptic  lyurrefi;  and  in  x3,  s2,  i2,  XeSI, 
an  epithet  of  the  chief  of  the  Khuta,  and  also  of  Kush  and  other  hostile  people. 
I identify  this  with  the  Coptic  Jb)ici  or  P)OCl,  lassus,  fatigatus , and  translate  it 
“ wretched.”  It  is  evidently  an  epithet  implying  contempt  and  hatred,  which 
may  well  be  derived  as  I suppose.  Champollion’s  translation  of  this  word  as 
two,  “the  wicked  race,”  is  inadmissible,  because  in  the  Sallier  Papyrus,  No.  3 
(PI.  32,  7),  it  is  distinctly  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  chief,  “the  wretched  chief  of 
the  vanquished  Khuta.”  In  these  two  words  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  an  R was  to  be  introduced  after  this  initial  character.  Another  word 
which  commences  with  this  character  appears  to  me  to  contain  its  expletive.  It  is 
X 3,  y 1,  q 1,  ul,  which  occurs  Pap.  PI.  14,  3,  4,  followed  by  the  symbolic  eye , or  the 
ideograph  which  on  the  Rosetta  stone  is  translated  upov  Koapov,  and  other  deter- 
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minatives.  This  appears  to  me  radically  connected  with  npn,  and  I accordingly 
reject  the  arm  as  an  expletive.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  though  he  states  the  character  to  have  been  originally  sylla- 
bic with  the  value  xer,  admits  that  it  was  subsequently  xa,  being  completed  with 
the  arm.  This  remark  implies  that  he,  or  Dr.  Lepsius,  or  Mr.  Birch,  had  met 
with  some  word  in  which  the  arm  sometimes  followed  it,  and  sometimes  did  not. 
According  to  their  view,  such  a character  should  be  supplied  when  not  expressed ; 
but  according  to  mine  the  inference  should  rather  be  that  it  was  an  expletive.  I 
have  not  noticed  the  character  as  in  use  before  the  second  period,  when  it  occurs 
as  an  ideoglyph  on  the  stele  in  the  Louvre,  Leps.  ix.,  and  as  a phonoglyph  in 
Sharpe, 38, 4;  but  as  this  word  is  found  written  in  Sharpe,  80,9,  without  the  mouth, 
which  here  follows  it,  and  as  the  same  thing  occurs  in  respect  to  XPoTi  in  Sharpe,  8, 
I infer  that  this  character  was  in  the  second  and  third  periods  a syllabic  sign 
for  xer.  In  the  age  of  the  papyri,  however,  it  had  become  decidedly  alphabetic. 

54.  A coil  of  rope  (M  4 ; m 4)  was  valued  by  Champollion  as  an  M.  Lep- 
sius supposed  it,  when  followed  by  a mouth,  to  express  the  syllable  rer.  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  adopts  this  value,  though,  it  would  appear,  with  some  misgivings, 
placing  the  character  among  his  mischbilds.  I am  satisfied  that  Champollion  was 
in  this  instance  right.  The  character  occurs  as  initial  in  the  word  MuR,  “to 
surround,”  Coptic  JULOTp,  and  in  MNa,  “ a weight,”  etymologically  connected 
with  rm  and  pvd,  and  probably  not  differing  much  in  value  from  either.  This 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  historical  inscription  of  Thothmos  III.,  at  the 
Louvre,  the  metals  yielded  by  the  vanquished  nations  being  numbered  in  it, 
while  the  liquids  are  numbered  in  the  MeN  (written  as  in  fig.  8),  a measure 
evidently  derived  from  the  same  root,  which  we  find  in  men-sura,  as  well  as  in 
the  Hebrew  n]Q.  This  character  also  occurs  in  a word  of  unknown  meaning 
(Sharpe,  80,  11),  PI,  X3,  M4,  to  which  should  perhaps  be  added  N 1 ; and  in  the 
adverb  TuM,  also,  which  occurs  on  the  statue  of  Queen  Amunet  in  her  nurse’s 
arms  (Sharpe,  170,  30).  This  appears  to  me  connected  with  the  Coptic T(jojul, 
conjungere.  This  character  is  never  used,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  with  an  exple- 
tive. It  was  in  use  in  the  second  period,  occurring  Sharpe,  38,  4.  It  is  formed 
in  two  ways,  both  of  which  are  given  in  the  plate  ; and  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a somewhat  similar  character  (fig.  182),  which  is  used  for  UTeN,  “ to  offer,” 
and  as  a determinative  sign  after  this  and  other  words  of  like  meaning. 
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55.  A rule,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  calls  it  (T  5 ; t 5),  is  placed  by  him  among 
the  mischbilds,  as  representing,  either  alone  or  with  S 2,  the  word  tes.  Cham- 
pollion  valued  it  as  simply  T,  and  I agree  with  him,  as  I find  it  prefixed  to  the 
preceding  letter  in  the  adverb  lately  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  S.  The  reason  of 
this  was,  I have  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  this  adverb  from  the  negative  particle 
ToM,  which  had  the  same  consonants,  and  differed  only  in  the  intermediate 
vowel,  but  was  of  very  different, — indeed  almost  opposite, — signification.  This 
last  word  is  written  as  in  fig.  7L  the  sledge , however,  being  sometimes  omitted. 
I have  not  met  with  this  character  before  the  fourth  period,  nor  have  I seen  it 
accompanied  by  an  expletive. 

56.  I now  come  to  a character,  or  rather  pair  of  characters,  a pike  and  an 
arm , as  to  the  power  of  which  I am  more  in  doubt  than  as  to  that  of  any  other. 

I regard  them  as  forming  one  compound  letter  ; they  will  be  found  in  the  alpha- 
bet as  O 1,  o 1 ; the  pronunciation  being,  as  I conceive,  as  that  of  o in  bone,  or 
as  the  Greek  Q.  This  is  a new  value,  and  to  some  it  will  appear  a very  extraor- 
dinary one  ; nor  am  I at  all  sure  that  what  I shall  say  on  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered as  justifying  it.  The  first  of  the  two  characters  was  valued  as  N by 
Champollion  in  his  latest  work  ; at  an  earlier  period  he  made  it  R.  The  second, 
when  standing  alone,  has  been  already  valued  by  me  as  y.  Chevalier  Bunsen 
considers  the  first  to  be  a misclibild , having  for  its  complement  the  arm  and  eagle 
combined.  This  he  identifies  with  the  Coptic  as  Champollion  had  done 

before  him  ; but  he  places  after  the  Coptic  equivalent  a mark  of  doubt.  Sup- 
posing the  identification  to  hold  good,  the  word  would  be,  according  to  my  value 
of  the  character,  Nay  A.  This  word,  which  signifies  “great,”  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  pike  alone ; and  I conceive  this  to  be  the  value  of  that  character 
in  the  present  group,  which  will  thus  be  “ NayA  yu,”  i.  e.  “ great  y of  which 
£2  geya  is  a literal  translation ; for,  from  its  position  in  the  alphabet,  and  many 
other  considerations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  y passed  from  a breathing 
to  a vowel,  it  represented  O.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I first  observe  that  it  is 
a positive  fact,  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  the  two  characters  in  question 
had  this  precise  value,  when  combined  together,  at  the  time  when  the  Gnostic 
papyrus  at  Leyden  was  written,  i.  e.  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ. 
While  the  character  corresponding  to  the  arm  (fig.  183)  is  transcribed  by  a,  and 
occasionally  by  e,  this  character,  with  that  corresponding  to  the  pike  placed  over 
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it  (fig.  184),  is  transcribed  by  o and  a> . I do  not  bring  this  fact  forward  as 
direct  evidence  to  prove  that  the  group  had  the  same  value  twelve  or  thirteen 
centuries  previously  ; but  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  goes  a good  way 
towards  neutralizing  any  argument  against  its  having  had  that  value,  founded  on  its 
intrinsic  improbability.  I next  observe,  that  if  this  be  not  the  value  of  the  group, 
we  must,  unless  we  reject  Champollion’s  identification  of  the  Egyptian  word 
for  “great”  with  (and  I can  see  no  grounds  for  rejecting  it),  read  it  Nay, 
or  simply  N,  supposing  the  pike  to  be  alphabetic,  and  the  arm  its  expletive. 
Now,  the  group  in  question  occurs  in  a great  variety  of  words,  where  it  seems 
clearly  to  express  one  element  of  sound.  For  example,  it  begins  the  name  of  the 
second  of  the  four  races  of  mankind  mentioned  in  Belzoni’s  tomb  and  elsewhere. 
The  remainder  of  the  name  is  A 1 (U  2),  M 4,  with  the  plural  sign  implying 
the  termination  U.  The  four  first  characters  are  sometimes  replaced  by  the  bar- 
baric club , which  in  fig.  16,  and  elsewhere,  is  used  as  a determinative  sign  to  the 
names  of  foreign  countries  and  cities.  According  to  my  proposed  value,  it  would 
represent  as  a phonoglyph  OA,  the  name  being  OAMU.  Unfortunately,  neither 
this  name  nor  NAMU,  nor  NayAMU,  is  capable  of  identification  with  any  known 
name.*  I think,  however,  that  the  value  NAyA  is  too  complicated  for  it  to  be 
likely  to  be  expressed  by  a single  character ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  two 
first  characters  were  simply  N,  or  any  simple  consonant,  the  expression  of  the  A 
by  the  eagle , attended  with  its  expletive,  between  it  and  another  consonant,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  usage.  I at  one  time  read  the  name  of  this  people 
NayU  AMU  ; supposing  the  O'BN  of  Gen.  xiv.  5,  to  be  intended,  and  the  epi- 
thet “ great,”  or  “ gigantic,”  to  be  prefixed.  This  reading,  however,  requires 
a transposition  of  the  characters  A and  U ; and  now  that  I have  discovered  the 
relation  of  the  latter  of  these  letters  to  the  former,  as  its  expletive,  and  that  I have 

* It  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  the  plural  form  of  the  Semitic,  D37,  people.  The 
first  of  the  four  races,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  is  called  the  LeTU,  which  means,  “people”  in  the 
Egyptian,  here  allied  to  some  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  It  is  the  very  name  assumed  by  the 
Letti,  whence  Lithuania.  The  second  race  may,  then,  very  naturally,  have  been  called  from  the 
Semitic  name  for  “ people.”  Belzoni  supposed  these  to  be  Jews  ; and  in  the  tomb  of  Nevotp,  at 
Benihassan,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  family  of  Jacob.  I do  not  admit  either  of  these 
identifications  ; but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  made  by  others,  shews  that  the  appearance  of 
this  people  in  the  sculptures  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  applied 
to  themselves  the  name  which  we  are  considering,  read  as  I have  proposed,  in  the  sense  of  “ people.” 
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observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  pike  and  arm  in  conjunction  with  one 
another,  I have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  this  reading  as  untenable.  As  I have 
not  been  able  to  identify  any  of  the  words  in  which  this  group  occurs  with  any 
in  Coptic,  or  in  any  other  language,  I will  merely  refer  to  Pap.  PI.  51,  II.  3,  4, 

and  8;  PI.  57,  1.  3 ; PI.  58,  1.  2 ; PI.  89, 1.  11;  where,  as  well  as  in  several  other 

% 

places,  it  will  be  found  to  occur.  I have  not  met  it  before  the  third  period,  when 
it  occurs  in  the  tomb  of  Nevotp  at  Benihassan. 

I have  now  gone  through  my  list  of  phonoglyphs  which  were  used  alphabe- 
tically in  the  age  of  the  papyri.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  will  be  found  incomplete, 
than  that  any  characters  occurring  in  it  will  be  found  improperly  inserted.  I have, 
in  conclusion,  to  request  the  candid  reader  to  consider  the  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances under  which  this  paper  was  composed  ; without  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining any  of  the  monuments  themselves,  and  without  access  to  the  most  im- 
portant published  copies  of  them.  Even  those  works  which  I have  quoted  have 
in  some  instances  not  been  consulted  with  a special  view  to  this  publication ; 
but  memoranda  were  made  at  a former  period,  when  I had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  ; and  these  have  been  my  authorities.  On  these  accounts,  the 
work  is  far  less  perfect  than  I should  wish  ; but  it  will  still,  unless  I greatly 
deceive  myself,  be  found  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  mode  of  reading  the  Egyptian  monuments. 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  citing  the  works  referred  to  as  authorities  for  the 
forms  of  Egyptian  words  : 

B.  E.  H.,  or  Burt.  Exc.  Hier.,  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica,  by  Burton  (or  Halyburton). 

E.  I.,  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  by  S.  Sharpe. 

Gr.,  or  Cham.  Gr.,  Grammaire  Egyptienne,  par  Champollion  le  Jeune. 

H.  I.,  Hieroglyphical  Inscriptions  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society. 

L.  or  Leps.,  Auswahl  der  Urkunden,  by  Lepsius. 

PI.,  or  Pap.  PI.,  Historical  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ros.  M.  R.,  Rosellini  Monumenti  Reali. 

Wilk.,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Champollion’s  Grammar,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  page,  reference  is 
made  to  the  plate  by  its  number,  and  to  tire  line,  column,  or  figure,  where  the  word  is  to  be  found. 
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